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Dr. V. Raghavan 


A study of this subject, Uparupakas and Nritya-prabandhas, is 
necessary for the light it could throw on the history and development of 
many a dance-form prevalent in different parts of the country. 


The ancient Indian stage was a growing one and at one point in 
its growth it was considered useful to classify the performances into two 
kinds, the rupakas and the uparupakas. Broadly speaking, the rupakas 
are major forms of drama and the uparupakas minor forms of drama 
in which music and dance predominated and most of which were forms 
of dance-drama or regular dances. This distinction cannot however be 
Strictly enforced because in the rupaka class, considered to comprise 
the ten forms — dasa rupaka—not all could be entitled to be charac- 
terised as regular or major dramatic types. Barring the two leading 
types, the heroic nataka and the social prakarana with their derivative 
Product the natika and the farce, prahasana, in one or two Acts, the 
others were lesser or irregular forms. Except probably in the case of 
the vyayoga, we have no survivals of early specimens to know what 
exactly the ancient forms of dima, anka, samavakara and ihamriga were 
like. The veethi and the bhana, of which latter we have some definite 
idea from descriptions and old specimens, were not examples of drama 
Proper and could legitimately be classified among the uparupakas. 


The technical distinction which Natya Sastra works make between 
Tupakas and uparupakas is that while the former present a full rasa 
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with other rasas as accessories, the latter could only present a bhava or 
bhavas; the former were accordingly referred to as vakyartha-abhinaya and 
the latter as padartha-abhinaya. That is, in the rupaka a full story 
was presented through all the dramatic requirements and resources 
fully employed but in the uparupaka only a fragment was depicted and 
even when a full theme was handled, all the complements of the stage 
were not present; the uparupaka lacked one or other or more of the four 
abhinayas, thus minimising the scope for naturalistic features — 
lokadharmi — and resorting increasingly to the resources of natyadharmi. 
Thus in some the element of speech, vachikabhinaya, was omitted, as in 
Kathakali, though the representation included a continuous theme and 
the portrayal of different characters by different actors or dancers. Often, 
the reduction of the Jokadharmi element of each character being played 
by a separate actor or dancer formed the chief feature which made for the 
performance being classed as an uparupaka. The bhana among the 
rupakas negotiated the theme through a single actor through the device 
of the ‘talk in the air’, akashabhashita, or imaginary conversation. This 
reduction of dramatis personae took with it the elimination of one whole 
abhinaya, the aharya. Aharya included also the use of a few stage proper- 
ties whose renunciation threw the burden of interpretation exclusively on 
the solo artiste and his or her ability to expound and exploit to the full 
the possibilities of angika abhinaya.* 


The Natya and Alankara Shastra texts in Sanskrit had to codify 
the uparupakas that were growing and compelling recognition at a 
particular stage and the texts simply drew a line, which was somewhat 
historical, though, as explained already, having an artistic and technical 
basis. Just as there were bhana and other irregular types in the rupoka- 
class, the uparupaka-class too had larger dramatic forms which were 
placed there on historical grounds, but with this justification for 
inclusion among them, namely that music and dance dominated in them. 
Such a type was sattaka, exemplified by Rajasekhara’s Karpuramanjari, 
a complete Prakrit counterpart of the natika. In the ancient and 
traditional technique of production, music and dance formed an integral 
part of drama, but what is meant here specially with reference to the 
uparupakas is that these elements played a greater part here, as thematic 
features and motifs too; often, the vachika, the spoken dialogue, took 
a musical form, the story having been composed in songs. 


How early do we hear of these lesser varieties of the ancient 


1, See the writer's Bhoja’s Srngara Prakasa (1963), ch. xx Bhoja and Natya 
Sastra, pp. 533 ff., and especially 545 ff, 
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Indian stage? Inthe Kama Sutras of Vatsyayana, we already hear of 
the men and women of taste witnessing or taking part in hallisaka, 
natyarasaka and prekshanaka. Bhamaha and Dandin, who were pri- 
marily rhetoricians concerned with ‘read poetry’, mention by the way 
that there were dvipadi, rasaka, skandhaka, lasya, chhalika and samya 
—all of these intended to be ‘seen’. These were compositions set to 
music and dance. As these names come up in regular treatises on 
Natya Sastra, we shall come later to the consideration of what these 
actually were. Some of these appear also in descriptions in literature, 
for example, Kumarila, the great Mimamsaka, speaks of dvipadi and 
rasaka in his Tantravarttika, and the chhalika, or chalikya, occurs as 
a dance in the Harivamsa and is mentioned by Kalidasa as being learnt 
by Malavika. 


As already explained, Bharata’s text itself mentions one performance 
which isnot included in drama, but is of the form of dance, namely 
lasya. The greatest name in the history of drama and dance after 
Bharata is Kohala whom some recensions of Bharata’s text itself{—for 
example, the one in the Kavyamala edition—mention as the author of 
the Uttaratantra, suggesting thereby that Bharata’s text would be the 
Purva-tantra. All that developed in the post-Bharata period was 
codified by Kohala; in fact, the labours of Kohala were so significant 
that it appears from Abhinavagupta’s statement that even Bharata’s 
text underwent a redaction on the impact of Kohala’s work. From 
Abhinavagupta’s observations, we gather that it was Kohala who for 
the first time spoke of the stage-performances outside the pale of the 
dasa rupaka. And it is in Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the Natya 
Sastra that we first see some of these uparupakas referred to, occasionally 
mentioning a technical characteristic of theirs and an_ illustrative 
composition also. The chief of these uparupakas mentioned by Abhinava- 
gupta as dealt with by Kohalais the totaka. The totaka is described 
by post-Abhinavagupta writers, Saradatanaya~for example, but none 
has any clear idea of it nor even an undisputed example of a tolaka, 
Totaka is taken, like natika and faitaka, more as adramatic form and 
sometimes, the Vikramorvasiya of Kalidasa is cited as a totaka. The 
correctness of this identification cannot be vouched for. Though the 
names sattaka and totaka, or trotaka, have been understood as names of 
dramatic forms, it is not forgotten that they were intended to be danced 
or that they were dominated by music and dance. It is quite likely 
that these were originally popular dance-forms. As early as the Barhut 
Stupa, we hear of the sadaka dance. These dance-forms might have 
been taken and used as bases or motifs for sophisticated and elaborate an 
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dramatic efforts by the classic poets and dramatists, and gradually the 
over-emphasis on the literary side might have led to their growth intoa 
species of drama. An element called totaka occurs among the sixty-four 
sandhyangas or emotional or incidental ideas occurring in a regular 
drama. Bharata definesit as something said in agitation, under the 


stress of an emotion. 


The following uparupakas are referred to or described by Abhinava- 
gupta in his Abhinavabharati: dombika, prasthana, silpaka, or shidgaka, 
bhanaka or simply bhana as distinct from the bhana in the dasa rupaka 
class, bhanika separately from bhanaka, ragakavya or simply kavya as 
distinct from the poetic composition proper called kavya, prerana, 
ramakreeda, rasaka and hallisaka. While these are the forms mentioned 
by one writing from Kashmir, let us see what varieties of these minor 
stage-performances a writer from Malwa mentions. Dhanika in his 
commentary on his brother’s standard treatise on drama, the Dasarupaka, 
refers to the uparupaka forms, dombi, srigadita, bhana, bhani, prasthana, 
and Kavya; he cites a verse mentioning these and the verse significantly 
adds this remark that these seven are executed by a single dancer. In 
the same region of Malwa arose the royal polymath and patron Bhoja, 
who, in his magnum opus, shows his acquaintance with the local as well 
as Kashmiri traditions; his Sringara Prakasa is the first regular work on 
poetry and drama to give a codified treatment of types of uparupaka. 
He defines, citing examples for some, twelve types: srigadita, durmilika 
or durmilita (mentioned by others as durmallikatoo), prasthana, kavya ot 
chitrakavya, bhana (suddha, chitra and sankeerna), bhanika, gosthi, 
hallisaka, nartanaka, prekshanaka, rasaka and natyarasaka or charchari. 
Thus between Abinavagupta on one hand and Dhanika and Bhoja on the 
other, we get a good deal of light thrown on a little-known side of the 
ancient Indian theatre. The ancient Indian stage—to emphasise an 
important fact—had a rich repertoire and the ancient rasika had a 
surprisingly large variety of stage-performances to witness and enjoy. 


Later, three other works, the Bhavaprakasa of Saradatanaya, the 
Natakalakshanaratnakosha of Sagaranandin and the Sahityadarpana ot 
Visvanatha, give full descriptions of these uparupakas but their evidence 
is of less value; they draw their material mainly and ultimately from 
Abhinavagupta and Bhoja. As maintained at the outset, an examination 
of these uparupakas is useful as it lights up the history of the surviving - 
forms of popular dance and dance-drama. The uparupaka is the link 
or common ground where the classic met the popular, and the 
sophisticated took up the folk-form; and therefore an inquiry into the 
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nature of these uparupakas is highly valuable. The name uparupaka signi- 
fies an effort to codify these lesser and popular forms, and assigns them a 
place in the framework of the theory; and their relevance and signifi- 
cance to our present purpose will be clear if we refer to them by their 
other name, nritya-prabandhas. : 


Now collating the data available in Abhinavagupta, Bhoja 
and other sources, let me place before you such reconstructions 
as possible of the uparupakas and nritya-prabandhas. First the 
sreegadita. 


This is a composition depicting love in separation—vipralambha, 
featuring a kulangana or lady of family anda lady friend of hers (sakhi); 
the heroine describes the qualities of her lover and then, referring to 
his bad behaviour towards herself, complains against him. According 
to Bhoja, it is called sreegadita, the utterances of Sree, because Goddess 
Sree or Lakshmi and her Lord, Vishnu, are the prototypes of the beloved 
and the lover figuring in it. In Abhinavagupta, we come acrossa 
form described in similar terms but called shidgaka which is sometimes 
given as shingaka or in a Sanskrit form silpaka, There may be here a 
process of wrong Sansktitisation or hyper-Sanskritisation, which is 
quite common in this process of give and take. According to Abhinava- 
gupta, in shidgaka, a nayika in separation relates to her friend her 
husband’s bad conduct and perverse behaviour. Students of dance 
may at once recognise here the similarity of this theme with 
that of the recurring theme of Bharata Natya songs, particularly varnas. 


While the heroine in sreegadita is a kulangana and the atmosphere 
is dignified, that in the next type durmilika or durmilita is less dignified, 
dealing as it does with clandestine love. The character featured in 
this type is a female accomplice of a lower type, a cheti, who takes the 
audience into confidence over the secrets of the clandestine love-affair 
she is aiding. After she appears and holds the audience for some time, 
one of the parties to the love intrigue appears on the stage, and she sets” 
forth her plans and makes her demands, bordering on blackmail. The 
name dur-milika (-ta) may mean the clandestine union. Songs featuring 
themes approaching this can be found among the padas of Bharata Natya. 


Prasthana is a type described by both Bhoja and Abhinavagupta, 
but by each ina different way. Bhoja says that prasthana depicts all 
the phases of love in separation including pravasa or that caused by 
the lover going away on a journey, which last is evidently to be under- 
stood by the name prasthana. There is to be the description of the 
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seasons of spring and the rains, and the longing of the heroine. A technical 
detail of music and dance mentioned by Bhoja is the performance marked 
by four apasaras. Apasara, the Natyadarpana explains, is the name of 
asection marked by a course of dance, nrityacchinnani khandani apasarah. 
The performance enlivens itself towards the close by the introduction, 
through some device of the theme, of the heroic sentiment veera rasa. 
Prasthana means also ‘starting of a warrior on a victorious expedition’ 
and if the hero is one such, his triumphant return and the description 
of his exploits could very well introduce this heroic element at the 


conclusion of this piece. 


Abhinavagupta speaks of different other elements in his version 
of the prasthana. Hesays that it should be played in both the styles 
of tandava and lasya, forceful as well as delicate, with the latter 
predominating. He too speaks of the going-on-journey, evidently of 
the lover. But the striking detail mentioned by him is that, in the 
piece, there is imitation of the gait and movements of animals like 
elephants. Are elephants and horses to be understood here as forming 
part of the forces of the hero going on the expedition? In another 
context, Abhinavagupta refers toa music feature called varnanga as 
characterising the prasthana. 


Kavya and chitrakavya, in the class of uparupakas, are not to be 
confused with types of poetry of those names known in Alankara Sastra. 
The kavya is here a whole story composed into songs and danced. 
Ifthe whole song-poem isin one raga, it is just the kavya, if it isina 
variety of ragas. itis chitrakavya. Bhoja’s description of these two is 
full of technical musical details concerning the composition, raga and 
tala. Abhinavagupta gives it the clearer name ragakavya; it is sung and 
interpreted in gestures, abhinaya. Two examples are also mentioned, 
on parts of the Ramayana story, the Raghava-vijaya and the Maricha- 
vadha, the former composed and sung throughout in takka raga and the 
latter in kakubha grama raga. Abhinavagupta makes special mention of 
the fact that in this type, despite the change of situations and sentiments, 
the same raga continues to be employed. A verse of Kohala is quoted 
in the same context, describing a variety of this in different ragas and 
talas, which would be the chitra-kavya mentioned by Bhoja. Elsewhere 
Abhinavagupta quotes Kohala describing the story of Tripuradaka 
composed in this form, sung and danced to by Siva. That this was 
an early development is shown also by a reference in the Ubhayabhisar ika 
in the Chaturbhani collection to courtesan dancers taking dancing 
contests on such story-compositions for dance as the Purandara-vijay4 
mentioned there. 
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It could be seen that the celebrated Geeta Govinda, in the wake 
of which many musical story-poems arose, belongs to the type chitra- 
kavya noticed above, The Geeta Govinda occupies indeed a key-position 
in the history of both music and-dance and not only inspired numerous 
Sanskrit imitations but led to the outburst of a class of musical dance- 
drama in the local languages, sometimes mixed with Sanskrit, in different 
parts of the country. The compositions of Sankaradeva of Assam, of 
Umapati in Bihar, of Bhagavatanatakas and Yakshaganas and the 
Krishanattam and Kathakali of the Andhra, Karnataka, Tamil and 
Malayalam areas—all return to the Geeta Govinda as the ultimate 
source and inspiration. In the whole history of music or dance, in 
any part of the world, I do not think there has beena creation of 
a genius of greater destiny and potentiality than the Geeta Govinda of 
Jayadeva. 


The raga-kavya, particularly of the chitra variety, has been 
cultivated in the Tamil country, in the field of music primarily but 
sometimes with the intention to be performed as a dance-drama too, 
Thus we have whole puranas, itihasas and episodes thereof and stories 
on the lives of saints composed in Tamil in the form of keertanas in 
different ragas and talas: for example the well-known compositions of 
Nandan Charitram of Gopalakrishna Bharati and Ramanataka-Keertanas 
of Arunachala Kavirayar, and the lesser known Skandapurana-Keertanas, 
Bhagavata-dasama-skandha-keertanas, etc. 


Such raga-kavyas in one or more melodies were produced in some 
number in Orissa when there wasa music and dance renascence there 
in the 18th century, This was to be expected of a place where the 
Geeta Govinda was produced and where there had been provision made, at 
the temple of Jagannath, for its dancing. Purushottama who flourished 
under King Narayana of Parlikhimedi, associated with the writing of 
Sangeetanarayana, produced some raga-kavya and Purushottama’s son 
Narayana speaks in his Sangeetasarani of the two classes of the raga- 
kavya, the suddha-prabandha in one melody and the sutra-prabandha in 
many melodies; in the former class, he composed four and in the latter 
two, one on the Ramayana and one on a Jagannath Temple festival. 
Purushottama composed three suddha raga-kavyas on the Ramayana 
story. 


According to Bhoja, bhana, bhanaka, bhanika constitute the singing 
of praises of the deities Siva, Vishnu, Devi, Skanda, Surya etc. Bhoja’s 
description of this type includes a number of music and dance details. 
Itis to be in seven sections, employing one, two or more languages 
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and danced in both forceful and delicate styles. Two noteworthy points 
found in Bhoja’s description may be underlined: as the musician 
sings, he will go on saying something continuously (gayana-sahokti- 
yuktah) and some speech appears to be necessary to explain its name, 
bhana. The other point is that things difficult to dance or interpret in 
abhinaya, intricacies of tala and thythm—all these are to be displayed in 
the bhana. The same type would be bhanika, if the subject of the 
stotra is God Vishnu, with softer dances called forth probably by the 
love-sports of the Lord; nine or ten themes in equal number of sections 
may be composed into the bhanika. 


That this type called bhana is definitely a music and dance 
composition is confirmed by Abhinavagupta who says that instrumental. 
music is to dominate in the bhana. Regarding however the subject 
matter of the bhana-composition, the specimens known to Abinavagupta 
were of didactic nature, inculcating principles of dharma etc., through 
symbolic descriptions of animals — lion, boar, bear, buffalo — much 
in the same manner as the anyapadesa verses known in poetry; when 
these animal-examples are used, they are featured in themes of the 
form of continuous animal-fable, thus necessitating imitation of the 
gait and other activities of the animals. This would then have been 
very valuable indeed as affording considerable scope for the different 
animal-gaits set forth by Natya Sastra texts inthe chapter on gati. 
The animal-gaits, it is added, are displayed by the lady dancer who 
figures here. The scope for speech is also included in the definition 
to justify the title bhana. From Abhinavagupta’s mention of Man-Lion 
(Narasimha), and Boar (Sukara) and Bhoja’s reference to exploits of 
Hari, we may be tempted to link these up to some imitations of the 
incarnations of Vishnu. I have dwelt on the bhana at some length, as 
Iunderstand from Sri J. C. Mathur that there isatype called bhana 
still surviving round about Mathura. 


The gosthi, which is known from Bhoja only, depicts Krishna’s 
exploits in killing the demons. Hallisaka, more widely known in 
literature, isa circular dance, in the manner of Krishna’s dance with 
the gopis. The circular dance of girls is one of the most widely 
prevalent folk dances found in all parts of the country; the garba of 
Gujerat, the achciyarkuravai of ancient Tamil classics, the kummnl 
kolattam and kudichcuppattu of Tamilnad and the kaikottikkali of 
Malabar are all varieties of hallisaka. 


The nartanaka is important, as it is just the well-known dance 
recital by a single danseuse, such as we have in the Bharata Naty® 
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This is the same as the Jasya described by Bharata himself. Bhoja 
underlines three features of this: slow tempo and elegant movement, 
and the abhinaya of transitory moods of the rasas. According to him 
samya, dvipadi, chhalika are only forms of this. Samya means 
the short multicoloured span-long sticks that girls use for striking the 
thythm-beats in their dance, from which the dance gets that name; 
samya also means one of the hand-actions in beating the palms for 
keeping tala; therefore, as a dance, samya is done by girls either keeping 
tala with sticks, in which case it will be danda-rasaka or the kolattam 
of Tamilnad, or with their palms in which case it will be the 
kudichcuppattu of Tamilnad, and the kaikottikkali of Malabar. Dvipadi 
is the name of a Jaya, a music composition and dance based on it. 
Chhalika, as already said, is mentioned by Kalidasa as learnt by 
Malavika; Kalidasa says in his play that it was associated with the 
lady Sarmishtha as its author, that it had four parts or themes and 
that it was very difficult to perform. Malavika performs the fourth 
part of its theme which depicts purvanuraga-vipralambha or longing 
before the first union, Later commentators fall back on the word 
chhalita, its possible derivation from chhala and so on, or on Malavika’s 
dance itself and offer no enlightening comments on it. The only 
source, apparently early, which gives arather elaborate description is 
the Harivamsa, but no clear picture of the distinct form of this dance 
could be had from the text. From more than one context here, we 
learn that it is primarily the name ofa piece of music, from which the 
dance employing that music gets the name. 


The preksanaka was a show which took place in the open on 
streets, amidst a gathering of people, in quadrangles, and temple 
courtyards; it was performed by a number of persons. Bhoja gives 
also the performance of the Burning of Cupid as an example. Even now, 
at the time of Holi, in Maharashtra, and under its influence in Tanjore 
District in Tamilnad, the episode of the Burning of Cupid is enacted in 
public, employing a Marathi song-type called Javani in which one party 
contends that Manmatha had been destroyed and another that Manmatha 
still lived, 


Preksanaka has also been used by later authors to denote any kind 
of irregular stage-performance, not conforming to any of the well- 
defined types. 


; While all ancient dance, tandava and lasya, was associated with 
Saivism, later dance traditions had come under the sway of Krishna and 
his legends and sports. Already we noticed that the types of gosthi 
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and hallisaka were associated with Krishna and the gopis. Rasa is the 
type par excellence with which Krishna and the gopis are connected, 
Rasa is also a dance in a circle, by a number of women, sixteen, 
twelve or eight. The style is delicate or forceful; it is in different talas; 
in fact, rasa itself is a tala-ename. The women sing and dance but 
there is no abhinaya. They do only pure dance or nritta but what is 
noteworthy in this is that they execute many patterns. As they are 
in some numbers, they combine into different patterns and designs 
called pindibandha, srinkhala, bhedyaka and lata. The first is the 
dancers coming together and forming clusters; srinkhala is forming a 
chain; bhedyaka is breaking from the lines of the former and going 
into different positions and Jata is formation like creepers, with 
intertwining of the dancers standing in two or more lines. As one 
text says that the number of ladies in a rasaka can go up to sixty-four 
pairs, wonderful patterns are possible here. 


In the description of the next type, natya-rasaka, Bhoja goes into 
further details about these patterns. Natya-rasaka otherwise called 
charchari is done in spring and in honour of the King, for example, the 
one at the opening of the drama Ratnavali. Charchari itself is a tala- 
name, but Bhoja mentions varnatala as being used here. The girls 
who do this in a body execute the patterns pindi, gulma etc. First 
one pair of dancers enters and dances, then another and thus groups are 
formed. Drums, sticks, recital of rhythm-syllables, other instruments, 
all these are employed. The performance ends with a benedictory 
verse, making a reference to the Gods having danced thus when they 
got the nectar by the churning of the ocean. 


Pindi is a term already found in the Natya Sastra of Bharata in 
the description of the dances preliminary to the play proper, the 
purvaranga. Pindiis here described as the nartaki executing the form 
of the weapon or the riding animal of the different deities, Trident for 
Siva, Lion for Devi, Elephant for Indra and so on. In the same 
chapter, Bharata speaks of the patterns srinkhala and lata and while 
explaining these Abhinavagupta says that pindibandha means in general 
what dancers do by coming together; they can combine in two ways, 
the sajatiya in which the two dancers would appear as two lotuses 
froma common stalk or the vijatiya in which one dancer will remain 
in one pose like the swan and the other will be ina different pose e 
give the effect of a lotus-with-stalk held by the swan-lady; in gulma- 
srinkhalika pattern, three would combine and ina Jata, four. Bhedyaka, 
Bharata says, is done with dance, that is while executing the other 
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types there may not be elaborate dancing in the form of steppings 
whereas in bhedyaka, regular dancing is to be done. Further interest- 
ing information given by Bharata here is that these patterns are 
achieved with the aid of (1) perfect practice, (2) some mechanical device, 
and (3) some armless seats or similar stage properties. Abhinavagupta 
however puts a different interpretation on this passage. I have devoted 
some attention to this, as there may be a wrong impression among 
some critics that Indian Jasya is stereotyped, that there is no scope for 
group work and/or the exploitation of the pictorial possibilities here. 
That such compositions of pure dance with groups of dancers were done 
is known also from sculpture and I would draw attention in this 
connection to a frieze in the Amaravati sculptures (Madras Museum, 
Bulletin, Pl. XIII, fig. 16); there are four ladies here, one kneeling in 
the foreground with another standing behind her, and both flanked 
by two others; the placing, the variation of sthana and karana, the 
symmetry, everything is so perfect — we may not be able to identify 
exactly the karanas here in terms of the 108 in Bharata, or of the pindis 
etc. mentioned above, but this is one of the simplest and most 
beautiful compositions. (See illustration) 
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We lost ourselves in the labyrinth of pattern-dance while speaking 
about rasaka and natya-rasaka. When on rasaka-varieties, we might refer 
again to the variety already touched upon, the danda-rasaka. In Act IV of 
the play Karpuramanjari of Rajashekhara, of the sattaka-class already 
explained as being full of music and dance, the poet introduces the vata. 
savitri-vrata, celebrated in summer and as a part of its festivities, depicts 
different dances. Danda-rasaka is played here by thirty-two nartakis, and 
as these, with their steps and sticks in their hands close to the tala, wheel 
round or cross each other, dividing themselves in two rows of sixteen, they 
form variegated patterns — vichitra-bandhas. According to a detailed 
Sanskrit extract in a Tamil dance-composition in manuscript called © 
Suddhananda-prakasa, these patterns executed by them showed hexagonal 
and octagonal formations. The Sangeeta-samaya-sara has a long 
description of the danda-rasaka; Parsvadeva gives elaborate and varied 
instrumental accompaniment to this: cymbals, bells and tala-vadyas 
like pataha, hudukka, mridanga and karatala. Starting with a pair of 
dancers who entered first and then bringing on further ones, they went 
up to eight or more pairs; they danced facing each other and as they 
executed their elaborate dances, by steppings and wheelings, they 
formed different sthanas, karanas and bandhas. The WNrittaratnavali 
has also a long description of danda-rasaka and mentions that, in the 
place of sticks, the dancers hold also a fly-whisk, sword, etc. The 
Nrityasarvasra refers to dances of desi-type with sword, piece of cloth, 
stick, garland, fly-whisk, lute and ball. Till recently, it is known, that 
Nattuvanars fitted adayus and jatis to sword dances and trained their 
dancers doing yarnas to execute the same with swords; in the 
course of their movements, they would cut vegetables with the sword 
tied to the body of a girl lying on the ground; in the course of their 
footwork, they would at specific points of the dance, bring down their 
swords on the vegetables ina most uncanny manner, without causing 
any hurt to the girl bedecked with the vegetables; they would similarly 
go about their dance movements with pieces of cloth in their hands, 
which, even as they danced, they would make into a dove. 


Apart from these, a rasakanka is found in both Abhinavagupta 
and Bhoja and they quote from a composition called Radhavipralambha, 
on the theme of Radha in separation, by poet Bhejjala. 


We now come to a type, important in a different way — the 
dombi or dombalika. Abhinavagupta refers to it several times and 
quotes froma composition called Chudamani Dombika by poet Ranaka, 
and perhaps from another composition also called Gunamala. The dombi 
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isa type like the nautch, done by a single nartaki; songs are sung by 
accompanying singers, and the dancer, the dombi, dances. The difference 
isin the person of the dombi and the nature of the theme. Dombi isa 
kind of drum and also a class or community of people accomplished 
in music and dance. The Rajatarangini refers to domba-gayanas and 
a domba-mandala consisting of one Ranga and his two daughters called 
domba-gayikas. The dombankuttadis were, till some time back, common 
in the countryside in the South, moving about with their women and 
drum and displaying their difficult rope-dancing. The dombas must 
once have been a community of people highly accomplished in the 
arts of music and dance. The kings used to receive them or entertain 
parties of them and spend time seeing their dances in which they sang 
songs of secret love-episodes, of how such and such a lady in love fared 
and what her accomplice achieved for her, themes not far removed 
from those of some of the lower specimens of padas in Bharata Natya. 
One important thing to be noted which makes for its difference from 
nqutch and for its being a popular form is that the dombi does not 
interpret the words and meaning of the songs closely in abhinaya; on 
the other hand she does some action in accordance with the character 
and the theme, like the suggestive action of brows and eyes and some 
simple movements of hands such as figure in normal human activity 
and speech. The dombi concentrates on the song and the dance movements 
and poses she executes according to the Jaya of the song. During 
these dance interludes the hudukka drum is played as accompaniment, 
and Abhinavagupta says that in the vernacular this is called 
chillimarga. 


Two more uparupakas or dance-compositions are mentioned by 
Abhinavagupta: the prerana which is said to be comic and the rama- 
kreeda which is said to describe the different seasons. Ina second 
feference fo prerana along with bhana and bhanika, Abhinavagupta 
speaks of descriptions of animals and animal fables having a didactic 
import, as figuring in this type also. 


References have already been made to the chhalika and charchari 
dance featured in the plays of Kalidasa and Harsha. The Karpura- 
manjari of Rajasekhara is an interesting source of information and it 
describes dances other than the Jasya and danda-rasaka, noticed already. 
We may note them as they are quite out of the way and add to our 
knowledge about the richness and variety of dance forms: Rajasekhara 
Speaks of comic dance, and dance of women dressed as hunters; he 
describes a terrible type depicting raudra rasa called Smasana-abhinaya, 
with facial masks of fierce spirits, emitting weird noises. Another dance 
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done by the women here is called yogini-valaya-nartana-keli but no 
details of this dance can be gathered from the description. To the accom- 
paniment of the hudukka in rather fierce sequences and of the mardala 
drum in soft sequences, another woman performs the chillikarma. Chilli, 
also called chillimarga, is, according to Abhinavagupta, what is done as 
pure dance in between the sections of the dombi already described, 
This vernacular name shows the popular character and origin of the 


dombi. 


The Bhavaprakasa describes some uparupakas not noticed by Abhi- 
navagupta and Bhoja. These are sallapaka, silpaka, ullopyaka, mallika, 
kalpavalli and parijata. A few of these names may be traced elsewhere 
also but the variants in the names themselves and the descriptions, such 
as are available, give us no help to get a clear picture of these. 


Having dealt with dance-forms that could be gleaned from. 
sources which are of somewhat remote accessibility, I might turn now 
to those found in sources more accessible to general students of music 
and dance; the sources to be tapped now are of a later date, and if we: 
follow a chronological order, they would, by steps, lead us to the present 
survivals in different parts of the country. It may also be noted that 
while the folk-affiliations of the uparupakas had to be traced vaguely, 
the series of dance-forms to be taken up now, disclose their popular origin 
clearly; they are, in fact, dealt with in these treatises under desi-nrittas. 
Another point to be noted is that from the rupakas to the uparukas and 
from the latter to the nritya-prabandhas, there is a progressive reduction 
of the vachya or text or speech till it is completely replaced by songs; 
aliterary composition of some length or size gives place to short songs 
and dance-music. The music and dance treatises used for the collection 
of this material, some of which are still in manuscript, are; the 
Manasollasa of Somesvara, Music and Dance Section (Ms)!, the Sangeeta 
Ratnakara, the Sangeetasudhakara of Haripala (Ms), the Sangeeta-samaya- 
sara of Parsvadeva, the WNrittaratnavali of Jayasenapati®, the Sangeeta 
Chintamani of Vemabhupala (Ms) the Sangeeta Raja (Nrityaratnakosa) 
of Kumabhakarna (Ms), the Aumapata, the Sangeeta Muktavali of 
Devendra (Ms), the Sangeeta Damodara of Bhatta Subhankara (Ms)°, the 
Sangeeta Darpana of Damodara, the Sangeeta Saramrita of Tulaja, 
Sangeeta-sara-sangraha of Ghanashyamadasa and several other works 


1, Since published in the Gaekwar Oriental Series, Baroda 
2. Edited by the author for Madras Govt. Oriental Mss, Library 
3. Since printed from Calcutta, from a single Ms. 
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dealt with by me in my account of Later Sangeeta Literature}, as also 
some amorphous complications in print as well as manuscript. 


The gondali is the most important of the dances described in these 
treatises. From the Nrittaratnavali of Jayasenapati we learn that this 
was organised into an art form for recitals from the folk dance of the 
gondalis of Maharashtra by King Somesvara of Kalyan, after seeing a 
gondali dancing before his camp. Gonda and gondali mean hunters. 
Without a knowledge of this history, some writers had needlessly made 
gondali into kundali, made her a divine damsel learning this dance from 
Parvati and propagating it! In gondali, the difficult music compositions 
are to be eschewed and easy and delicate dance movements are to be 
resorted to. The danseuse may or may not herself carry or play the 
instrument called trivali. She is to wear Karnataka make-up, for Kar- 
nataka extended upto Somesvara’s capital at that time. The progress of 
the gondali dance also follows the Karnataka mode, starting first with 
melapaka, then after instrumentation, going to puspanjali, and then the 
danseuse beginning her dance. Either the dancer herself or a support- 
ing musician should sing after a course of dancing with the accompani- 
ments of instrumental music. The singing should include recital of 
rhythm-syllables and end with kalasa or teermana as we might now say. 
After this, she should resume dance involving various charis. 


The next important dance on which detailed technical information 
is given by Sarangadeva, Jayasenapati etc., is the perani, also given, in 
a slightly more Sanskritic form as prerana. The connection of this with 
the prerana of Abhinavagupta is not clear. The perani is a gifted male 
dancer, highly accomplished in music of voice and instrument, and in 
dance, capable particularly of doing the desi bhramaris and karanas in- 
volving jumps or utplutis. The most striking thing about him is his 
make-up: with a shaven head mounted with a tuft anda replica of a 
hooded serpent, with stripes of holy ash on his limbs, with ornaments of 
cowries, gold pieces and stones, and with a number of small bells on 
his lower leg, bearing in one arm a stick and in the other a fly-whisk, he 
enters the stage; before him singly or in pairs four, six or eight associa- 
tes of his in the same dress being already present there, taking his stand in 
their midst, the chief perani, assuming the samupada or bhujanga-trasita 
karna, shows himself to the audience on the rise of the curtain. His 
dance has five sections; first, pure dance in both tandava and lasya 
styles; the next is kaivara or kavicharaka, a poetic composition in praise 
~ Ab Jouedal of the Madras Music Academy, Vol. IV and Bulletin of the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi, New Delhi, Nos. 17 and 18 
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of the king; the third angais garghara in which instruments of tala are 
played along with the steps of the dancer; this instrumentation and 
footwork has six or seven stages, involving different kinds of floor. 
contacts of the feet or adayus as we might now call them in the termino- 
logy of Bharata Natya; the fourth section is called vikata and comprises 
the imitation of the acts of goblins, monkeys, etc., and movements of face, 
lips, eye, abdomen, arms and legs, displaying contortions and exciting 
laughter; the last anga is the singing of songs. I mentioned that the perani 
entered surrounded by associates, with make-up like his own; one of 
these called atta-bodaka, that is a desi word meaning a completely 
shaven head, is said to indulge in some comic dancing before the perani 


arrives in their midst. 


Side by side with this perani or prerani, texts like Nrittaratnayali and 
Sangeetasaramrita speak of a pekkhana or preksana or prenkana. This com- 
prises six angas of music and dance and involves charis and karanas of ut- 
Pluti type in uddhata or forceful style. It is danced by men as well as 
‘women. 


Sivapriya is aform described by Jayappa, and following him, by 
Kumbhakarna also. Thisis done by devotees of Siva, men or women, 
wearing stripes of holy ash and rudraksha rosaries, standing in a row 
and singing of Lord Siva. Quite a large number of tala instruments 
are played, each member of the party playing a different one. They 
recite the rhythm-syllables, form into two rows facing each other or 
circles, and dance in delicate style executing many movements. The 
occasion of this dance is festivals of Siva. 


Kollatta borders on circus. In this, with the sounding of horns, 
drums, cymbals, bells and the like the dancers walk on ropes on high, 
cutting difficult poses, mount high poles and wheel round on the top, play 
with edges of swords, endangering their lives in these movements, strut 
about lightly with heavy loads on their bodies, jump up into air like birds 
and brandish swords and other arms. Some of these were referred to above 
under the dombika and dombas. During the Dussera festival, displays of 
some of these feats were common a short while back. The story of Vivarla 
in ch. 8 of the Dasakumara charita describes the wonderful display of 
dancing with swords and the execution by the dancer of many karanas, of 
the marga and desi varieties, In the Naishadhiya Charita of Sreeharsha and 
the poem Heerasaubhagya, there is a description of a party going in front 
of processions and making display of sham fighting etc. The same Naisha- 
dhiya Charita refers also to dancing on the top of the pole. These artistic 
displays of sword-play etc. are not later developments; they are very old. 
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In fact, the four vrittis and four nyayas of Bharata’s Natya Sastra, as I 
have shown elsewhere, were derived from sports like sword play, javelin 
throwing etc.1. Dances connected with weapons still survive in the 
dramatic baris of Bali. Unfortunately the decay of national games and 
physical exercises, as a result of the rise of more fashionable Western 
games and sports, has had its repercussions in the field of music and 
dance too. 


Kanduka-nritta or the dance with the playing of the ball wasa 
wide-spread and at the same time important form. The simple beating 
of the ball by the flat palm, as it springs from the ground, was 
worked out into a regular dance with the dexterous execution of 
different swift movements, turns, wheelings etc. This kanduka-nritta 
forms a motif in one of the stories of Dandin’s Dasakumara charita 
{of c. 700 A. D.) ch. VI, the story of Princess Kandukavati of Damalipta 
who was, till her marriage, propitiating Goddess Vindhyavasini by 
performing before her on the day of the Krittika constellation every 
month, the kanduka-nritta. In this dance which the Princess did 
before an admiring crowd of spectators, Dandin says, she adopted the 
three tempii of madhya, vilamba and druta; she displayed very rapid to 
and fro steps also; plied both her hands, sang, sent the ball in every 
corner and made it come back, executed numerous and varied karanas 
and moved in circles (mandalas), wavy lines (gomootrikas) and other 
movements referred to as geetamarga and panchabinduprasrita; and 
displayed further many a beautiful game with the ball. The commentary 
refers even to a text on ball-playing as an art, called Kandukatantra. 
Describing this kKanduka-nritta, Jayappa refers to the playing of music 
instruments, charis and rhythm patterns of steppings called 
lotus, wavy line, serpentine gait, and circle (padmabandha, gomootri- 
kabandha, nagabandha and chakrabandhas), and soft and delicate actions. 
Jayappa speaks of the kanduka-nritta as a group dance in which the 
women, besides beating it on the ground, threw and exchanged the ball 
and ran to catch it. 


The chindu is a dance-form of the Dravidian-speaking areas taken 
up and set ina standard form in the Sanskrit texts, Nrittaratnavali, 
Sangeetadarpana, etc. The songs arein the Dravidian tongue (Telugu 
is meant) in a dvipada form, having udgraha and dhruvapada only and 
bearing the name chindu; young women in fine dress dance this, to the 





1. The Vrittis, the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vols, Vi and VII. 
See also ‘Sanskrit Drama and Performance”, Journal of the Madras University, 
Vol. XIX-i 
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recital of yatis or jatis; movements are graceful and there is abhinaya of 
the meaning of the songs. It may be noted that, in the movements, the 
*chindu, in common with other desi forms makes a liberal allowance to heay- 
ings and swayings of the chest, arms and hip. According to the Sangeeta- 
darpana, which speaks of two varieties of it, the dancer carries in his 
or her handa trident, etc. In an anonymous and fragmentary text, 
printed recently from Jaipur, as many as six varieties of chindu are 
described, and the poses occuring in chindu dance are also indicated. 
In the variety of chindu dance still prevalent in rural parts of the 
Andhra-Karnataka border-region, there is indulgence in some obscene 
songs also, and sometime back, a legal suit also arose out of this, In 
Tamil, chindu is a dignified and beautiful song, featuring love or devotion 
and a particular votive offering and pilgrimage to God Kumara 
and is accompanied by devotional songs of this class called kavadi- 


chindu. 


Bhandika is a comic dance indulged in by jesters. They strike 
their palms according to tala, recite the drum-syllables orally, and 
imitate lame men, dwarfs, children, monkeys, peacocks, waterbirds, 
parrots, asses, camels, dogs, imitating their cries, speaking and disporting 
their limbs indecorously. Though obviously hilarious and intended for 
fun, these buffoons dance extremely difficult rhythms. 


The charana-nritta is a dance contributed by Saurashtra; here 
minstrels sing beautifully composed dohaka songs in the local language along 
with recitation of rhythm-syllables and dance with forceful steps, wheeling 
movements and variegated hand-movements; as men go about this in 

. uddhata style, women with veils covering their faces, dance in circle and 
- in delicate style. 


Bahurupa is, as its name signifies, a pageant of the world; the 
varied forms, dresses and actions of different types of people are here 
portrayed. Thisis done by a quick change of dress, voice, etc he or 
she may also haye assistants. Despite its avowed realism, it is stressed 

_ that this should not descend to the imitation of low characters. : This 
is the same as the pagati-vesa and pahal-vesa of Andhra and Tamilnad 
in which a series of impersonations of characters in life by two actors, 
male and female, is presented on successive days of a week. 


Ghatisiri (-sani2?) is a rather interesting form mentioned by 
Jayappa, whose correct name is not recoverable from the corrupt 
manuscripts. In this figures a chandala woman-dancer who sings with 
fine voice different songs including philosophical ones, charyageetas He 
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the accompaniment of a hudukka drum hanging from her shoulder; she 
is supported by male and female singers and players of flute, horns, 
cymbals and drums; the subject of the songs is Siva and Parvati in 
their appearance as the Hunter and Huntress; as these songs are sung 
and instruments played, she dances in the delicate style with graceful 
movements. 


Jakkadi or jakkani is a Muslim dance-form with songs in 
Persian and bunches of peacock feathers in the hands of the dancers. 
The Sangeeta Chintamani of Vema and the Sangeetasarasangraha of 
Ghanashyama speak of a paraseeka mattalli or simply mattalli, another 
Muslim dance-form. 


In addition to the godali which has its origin in the hunter’s 
dance in Dekkan, there are other hunters’ dances also; Ghana- 
shyama speaks of two such; the sabara-nritya and the kuranji or kuranji- 
‘ritya. 


In the Sangeeta Darpana and Sangeeta Muktavali we come across 
yati-nritta and raganuga-yati-nritta and sabda-nritta and the abhinaya 
of particular types of songs—all of which brings us to the threshold 
of the modern period and form really the forerunners of the jatisvaram 
and sabdam, the second and third items of the Bharata Natya pro- 
gramme. Many other items or songs intended for dance set forth in 
such works disclose features similar to those forming part of the dance 
tecitals as we know them now or in the near past. But the works 
produced in these later times show such a variety of names and in-flow 
of vernacular technical terms and jargon from all regions of India— 
sometimes different names for the same aspect or its varieties — that 
it is a highly difficult task to collate all these and work out their 
Tespective connotations and relation to what survives now. When 
probably the projected scheme of a Dictionary of, Dance and Music Terms 
is put through we may be able to classify this data to some 
extent. For example, the madhupas or charis of different kinds 
inclusive of floor contacts, urupa or udupa which is of twelve kinds, “eri, 
Karananeri, bhitra, chitra, natraka, etc.. the dhvada of twelve kinds, 
lagava, the daru which is the contribution of Andhara, nibandha, lavani, 
chattu, kattari, kalpa, and vaipota in Kannada and Telugu languages. 
The Laysa pushpanjali refers to dances of Jaunpuri, Tirhut, Tamil, 
Telgu, Persian and Maharashtrian regions. 


In the foregoing survey only the literary sources in Sanskrit have 
been used. An examination of Telugu and ancient Tamil literature 
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would reval many other forms which require to be collected 
with the material set forth above. It is not possible here to 
include the material in ancient Tami! literature, which has been 


collected. 


These dance-forms which had a popular origin have in many 
cases parallels in all parts of India, and have even become part and 
parcel of our talk, thought and philosophy, for example, the puppet- 
play, than which man has not been able to employ a better simile for 
the way the Almighty controls and guides him. Some of these common 
popular forms are things that surprisingly persist from the most ancient 
times, such as the karakam or the sacred decorated poised on the head of 
a votive dancer, which came from Tamilnad for one of the Republic Day 
Festivals of Folk Dances, is something which goes through the Upanishad 
to early Vedic times, when as part of the sacrifice and at the end of the 
marjali-act, eight servant maidens carried waterpots on the heads, singing 
songs to Indra. 


What are the results of this long sweep? We know from this that 
the ancient Indian stage was rich and had numerous forms of pertor- 
mances in its repertoire. The art of dance was not static, it was 
putting forth new forms continuously. In the creation of these fresh 
forms, the classical authors took freely from popular forms and 
built them up in the classical idiom. The regional and popular 
elements enriched the dance art with their own contributions which 
were, far from being ignored, utilised. In the art of dancing a whole 
new section became a regular part of treatises in the later times, 
devoted to desi counterparts of the classical charis, karanas, lasyangas, 
etc. : 


When we look for literary sources or authorities for poses 
and other aspects in current practice and attempt to identify 
the latter in terms of those found in theory, we should, therefore, 
look as much among the desi-karanas and desi-lasyangas, as among 
the things said by Bharata or depicted in Chidambaram oF 
Tanjore. 


While all this intake of new nomenclature from different regions was 
going on, it is to be noted!, there were two features which helped ther 


1, See the author's “Variety and Integration in the Pattern of Indian Culture”, 
the Far-Eastern Quarterly U.S.A. Vol. XV. iv. Also “The Popular and Classical, 
in Music’, Journal of the Music Academy, Madras, xviii. pp. 100-6 
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smooth assimilation—one the underlying similarity or even identity, and 
the other the consistent technique of nritta and nritya with which they 
were harmoniously adapted and fitted into the framework of a national 
tradition. Indian dance is one more illustration of that genius of 
Indian culture which synthesised and evolved a pattern of unity in 
diversity. 
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ASIAN DRAMA AND 
LYRIC POETRY 





Prof. Henry W. Wells 


Although no unsurmountable barriers keep those who comprehend 
and enjoy Western drama from rewarding contacts with that of the East 
nor those inheriting traditions of Eastern drama from grasping the stage of 
the West, striking and genuine differences exist between them. As the 
world inevitably inclines toward cultural unity, the ratio will unques- 
tionably appear more favourable to the similarities. These develop- 
ments, now strongly afoot, spring chiefly from increased understanding 
of the ends which each drama serves and include acknowledged awareness 
of initial dissimilarities. Each culture must learn from the other by 
virtue of this awareness. Thus the critical view of life developed in 
the West will presumably become more attractive to the East while 
at the same time few aspects of Eastern drama are more likely to prove 
of service to the West than one of its explicitly formal features which, in 
simplified statement, may be designated an assimilation of the lyric 
element into the dramatic, the short non-dramatic poem into the larger 
context of the play. 


Terms in criticism are seldom wholly satisfactory and too often 
actually misleading. In the commencement of our argument some 
explanatory observations on the world “‘lyric’? may be helpful. By 
lyric is signified the short poem well developed in its poetic idiom, 
imagistically, symbolically and sonorously. If didactic, it may eve? 
impinge on the epigram as cultivated by the Greeks, if relatively 
informal, upon the manner, let us say, of the Latin elegy. It need 
not be set to music nor obviously invite such a setting but it possesse® 
a musical tone together with its considerable concentration of the poetic 
spirit. Itisa verse-capsule more powerful than its dimensions suggest. 
Insofar as the practice of Asian drama is concerned, it does as a rule 
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enjoy some musical envolvement. A large proportion of the short poems 
in the classical periods of Asian civilization, with which this article is 
primarily concerned, is in the strictest sense of the word lyric inasmuch 
as it was conceived to be sung, in other words, was either the religious 
hymn or the secular song. The greater part of the extant poetry in 
this category was also designed to be accompanied by some instrumental 
music, stressing the verbal rhythm. Not infrequently it was even a 
poetry accompanying the dance. Moreover, it was distinctly a perform- 
ing art, not a purely literary art. Its performance at the very least 
called for use of the voice that the West would regard less as recitation 
than incantation. These descriptions apply to a very large proportion 
of the short poems in the early periods of Indian, Chinese and Japanese 
culture. Even the Japanese ‘poem card” had its recitational aspect. 
The “card” was a notation, the poem in its ideal state, a performance. 


Not only was the short poem in the older periods of Asian culture 
in these respects musical; the classical Asian theatre, it will be recalled, 
was even more clearly served by music. An orchestra was almost 
always visible to the audience and continuously heard, even though at 
times its function . was chiefly that of a relatively thin accompaniment, 
Stressing the timing of the gestures and the rhythm of the. words. 
Although there were almost invariably different levels, so to speak, in 
the performance itself and highly distinctive styles in different places, 
times and languages, the manner of performance was always, from the 
Western point of view, highly stylized, with much mime and much 
dance. Possibly the Chinese theatre used singing the most profusely 
but there was much singing, along with much that might be described 
as recitative, in the Japanese Noh Plays and instrumental music seems 
to have risen to special prominence in the verse passages of the Sanskrit 
theatre. According to a familiar, though rough-and-ready manner of 
speaking, all Asian classical drama, then, is “lyric drama.’ The word 
“opera,” properly applied only to a variety of Western music-drama, 
has been used in describing the Oriental stage only in the instance of 
the Chinese. This is a verbal license to be regretted. Undoubtedly 
the Sanskrit drama is the most explicitly literary drama of Asia; yet 
even here, as we shall presently note in some detail, the play embraced 
very strong lyrical elements. 


Unfortunately a few more preliminary observations are desirable 
where the critical ground has thus far been so little cultivated. Before 
examining the major thesis of this article, that is, the relation of short 
poem to dramatic poem, which, whatever its length, is regarded here as 
long, it will be well to note the relation of verse to prose on the Asian 
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stage. In this regard the Eastern drama has at times resembled the 
Western rather closely. A large proportion of the great plays in the 
East include both prose and verse and so, of course, do those of Shakes- 
peare. But the Eastern playwrights are more inventive in this regard. 
Shakespeare as arule gives us prose scenes or verse scenes. Although 
occasionally a scene contains numerous passages in each medium, this 
is relatively rare. The contrary is true in the East. Furthermore, in 
the East the sung passages are almost invariably in verse. More 
important, although the great majority of verse passages in Chinese 
drama were sung, this is not to the same extent true in the Noh Plays 
and is emphatically untrue in the Indian, where there was apparently 
little singing. On the contrary, a considerable proportion of the sung 
passages in Chinese do not seem to Westerners poetic and one may 
reasonably doubt if the Chinese themselves, despite ‘their rather idiosyn- 
cratic conception of poetic style, can have viewed these humbler 
passages as poetry. Inshort, the truism that all verse is not poetry 
is well exemplified in the Chinese theatre. This is not to say 
that Chinese playwrights failed to sustain their art with a firm hand, 
The true inference is that they did not wish always to maintain it on 
the highest level, They possessed a thoroughly reasonable aesthetic of 
their own. Their plays areas a whole scarcely less poetic or masterful 
than the Indian but havea much larger proportion of singing and even 
of verse. Besides, Chinese dramatists write very elegant and even 
essentially poetic passages in prose, as did Shakespeare. Their famous 
fu, which may be described as odes or verse-essays, contain many prost 
passages. They show a higher estimate of the possibilities of prose for 
serious drama than do the Noh or the Sanskrit playwrights. And just 
as they rise to considerable poetic heights in prose, so, on the other 
side, they occasionally and quite artfully and deliberately allow their 
verse to carry sentiments and statements which other literatures would 
as a rule relegate to the more familiar idiom. 


Differences between the three great dramatic literatures of Asia at 


actually less striking than the likenesses. It is indeed remarkable that 
in respect to the lyric element as defined in this article these dramatic 
tradititions share so much in common. Fine lyrical elements, oF, a be 
downright in the matter, fine lyrics are incorporated in the classical 
drama of ail three literatures. In short, the lyric element is everywheré 
the flower of classical drama in the East; its other elements ar¢ the 
limbs and foliage of the dramatic tree. In lyric pinnacles all Ao” 
drama rises to its stylistic, emotional and spiritual heights. Although to 
Western eyes this proposition may at first seem dubious, there is really 
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no paradox here, Such is a thoroughly viable and, once perceived, 
highly delightful and successful art. Doubtless as Western dramatists 
themselves become more familiar with these achievements of the 
Eastern masters they will at times vie with them in these regards, much 
as Eastern playwrights, appreciating the acumen of the more naturalistic 
and rational drama of the West, will appropriate much from these 
features. But in the sense of the word as here understood the supreme 
lyric drama is in the East. Even more heavily than Sophocles, Euripides 
or Aristophanes relied on their choruses, the Eastern playwrights rely 
on their lyrics and songs. Incidentally, the very long and complex odes 
of Aeschylus, which at times amount to over half the play itself, can 
hardly be regarded as lyrics in the present sense. Aeschylean plays 
tended to be dance-cantatas; lyrical in the present sense they were not. 
Their massive architecture tended to the monolithic; such plays from 
the formal point of view even suggest pyramids. The essence of the 
lyric feature in Eastern drama, however, is its provision for a very large 
number of lyric ascents, dozens of spires, so to speak, soaring into the 
sky. The greater emphasis upon action, narrative or plot in the West 
discouraged a development of the lyric formula. To conclude, a typical 
Western poetic drama is a fir-tree rising in sombre geometry to its 
single peak; a typical Asian play is a rotund plant laden with scores of 
lyric flowers. 


In certain secondary respects hitherto unnoted the three great 
dramatic literatures of classical Asia are still further alike. Partly 
because of strong emphasis on the lyric element, the chief character or 
characters will as a rule be given the greater number of the lyric passages 
and also the most powerful of these passages. The hero, or occasionally 
the heroine has the most. Minor characters, as would be expected, 
have a stronger propensity to speak in prose or, if in verse, in a verse 
of a less inspired, lyrical or musical nature. Although numerous excep- 
tions occur, in a Chinese play only one character sings in any single 
scene. Thusthe desired emphasis is attained. The focus in the Noh 
Plays upon the leading figure is strong beyond example and it is this 
character who delivers most of the lyrical passages. Finally, the hero's 
Tole in Sanskrit lends weight to that character and a large proportion 
of the lyric element is in that language, set off in opposition to the 
humbler dialect, or Prakrit. 

Thus far for similarities. The Indian practices are the most 
obvious, the Japanese the most intricate, the Chinese, the most elusive. 
It is truly a fascinating and rewarding study to examine the various 
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solutions to what may be regarded as a single problem, the creation of 
a lyric drama. The remarkable preservation of literary forms in India 
from an early time has long aided study in this field. Chinese drama 
has long been the neglected child of the Chinese genius. The ancient 
Chinese seem not to have known drama in any mature form. Although 
drama is, at least in the opinion of afew scholars today, one of the 
greatest glories of Chinese literature, it has, as will presently be examined 
in some detail, never attained prestige. Circumstances that witnessed 
the birth and development of the Noh are unhappily obscure. Although 
it expresses the very flower of Japanese art-culture, it has long possessed 
somewhat the character of an art-cult. The case in India may be 
described as perspicuous. Accordingly from what may almost be des- 
cribed as pedagogical reasons, of the three it may here be examined 
first. 


We begin to possess a fair picture of Indian lyric poetry with the 
rise of the great Sanskrit anthologies, of which that by Vidyakara is 
first and best. Probably as much as a third of its 1,700 items derives 
from the drama. Tosay that these are verse passages extracted from 
the plays would not be to say enough. It cannot be by accident that 
these passages give the keenest pleasure as lyric poems, as self-contained 
entities, each entirely sufficient to itself. Such sufficiency cannot be 
accidental. Only because these passages were so considered by their 
creators can they possess the integrity that is so large a part of their 
glory. At times the passage is embedded in a considerably longer verse 
passage. This does not nullify the achievement of a complete and 
polished poem in itself, any more than the prologues to the great arias 
in Mozart’s operas detract from the songs themselves. The dramatist 
clothes himself in a costume laden with jewels which are its splendour. 
The anthologist merely borrows these jewels to deck his own structure. 
In each instance they are set in place, in each case also retaining 
complete aesthetic integrity. To many Westerners the conditions as 
here described may seem almost incredible but Kalidasa, his audiences, 
and his readers took such craftsmanship for granted. Jewellery has ever 
been almost an obsession of the Indian heart. The short poem as 
ornamenting the larger is an emanation of this aesthetic. A dramatist 
presenting a play without such jewels would have been thought to 
walk before his audience in unseemly nakedness. The very word, 
“ornament,” conveys first of all a Western, not an Eastern concept. 
There is nothing applique, extraneous nor vulgar, no vanity of display 
nor diffusion of expression, no touch of undue exuberance in the master 
pieces of the Indian stage, not even those by the master-rhetorician, 
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Bhavabhuti. The small poems that contribute so much to the large, 
serving as gems in an appropriate setting are, more properly speaking, 
vital organs which in consort produce one organism, in fact not its 
excresencies but its most vital parts. They are also alive when taken 
from their parent. With their parent they enjoy an even enhanced 
splendour. Even Vidyakara himself left no poem in cold isolation. 
With an instinct for aesthetic ordering difficult to find exampled else- 
where, he wove his favourite little poems into an astonishing garland. 
There are fifty parts, or minor strands, making up the entire network 
of his book. Even there the particles shine in light reflected from one 
another. Here is further testimony to the remarkable synthetic power 
of Indian imagination. 

One need not specify the ‘“‘types’’ within these short though 
scarcely “‘minor’’ poems. There are hymns to the gods, petitions to 
lovers, unsurpassed descriptions of nature, vignettes of people and 
animals, an infinite variety of mood, great versatility of mind and 
ethical and aphoristic expressions. With the ripening years, or until 
the entire crop fell into melancholy decay, fondness for this art of 
miniature increased. The earliest group of plays, that ascribed to Bhasa, 
contains comparatively few such passages; some occur but not many. 
It is possible that Bhartrhari and Kalidasa, the greatest masters respec- 
tively of the short poem in the relative detachment of his “centuries,” 
and the necessarily much longer dramatic poem, were closely associated 
in time. “The Little Clay Cart”, containing the maximum number of 
quotable short poems, seems to have been of a slightly later vintage. 
Bhavabhuti attained the utmost peak of legitimate virtuosity in Sanskrit 
drama, especially as he excels in incorporation of short poems for the stage. 
He is one of the most favoured of Vidyakara’s sources. So the tree of 
Sanskrit drama and poetry consistently grew and flourished until, like all 
other trees, it fell, though one hopes and believes, never to be forgotten. 


As in all else, so in this province of art, the Japanese are unique yet 
not to such a degree that they can be regarded as other than late-comers 
on the immense field of the Eastern imagination. They both follow and 
create. An unique evidence of this capacity for following without embar- 
rassment or humiliation is seen in their fondness for quotation of short 
poems from the Chinese, frequently left untranslated in the playbooks. 
Much as the Japanese painters imitated and all but copied their 
Chinese predecessors, so did the Noh playwrights the non-dramatic 
Chinese poets. (Imitations of the Cbinese romantic drama in the 
puppet-plays of Chikamatsu are, of course, related matter that need not 
be discussed in detail in the present context, where attention falls on 
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the vastly more poetic Noh.) With characteristic refinement and nuance, 
the Noh dramatist often changes afew words in his quotation or, with 
much sophistication, flatters his learned audience by introducing a few 
lines and omitting others, trusting that his audience will supply what 
is missing. Many Japanese poets are also quoted. The entire practice 
raises questions ranging in many instances beyond the penetration of 
modern scholarship but it is hardly excessive to say that nearly a third 
of a typical Noh Play is quotation. It is a learned style, making “The 
Waste-Land”’ seem almost barbarous. The inserted poems are all 
very short, for the Japanese are succinct beyond precedent, making 
even the masters of the Sanskrit short poem appear verbose by com- 
parison. One is always tempted to give too little, the other, too much. 
The quality of the quoted poetry in the Noh is, as would be presumed, 
exceedingly high. By this device the worship of antiquity which the 
playwrights exhibit throughout is given an appropriate tongue. A Noh 
Play wears an almost incredibly classical dress. 


This, however, comprises only a part of our basis for describing the 
Noh-Play composition-technique as lyric. On the stage the plays move 
with extraordinary slowness. No text takes over ten minutes to read 
at anormal pace but no person sensitive to its power would wish to 
read it any but the slowest pace, both reading and re-reading. The 
explanation is that not only in quoted passages but in virtually all 
passages the technique is a manner of segmentation. So strong was the 
influence of the short poem on the Japanese consciousness that its manner 
virtually throughout obtrudes on the loftiest of its poetic expressions. 
One takes a long breath between the passages, marked in production by 
a rest or silence. Actually, all the segments in style and extent closely 
accord with prevailing usages in the short poems, Thus just as the 
Noh itself makes abundant use of quotation, it becomes the source for 
quotation. Types of music, mime and dance frequently change along 
with the play’s forward poetic movement. Onthe one hand the play- 
wrights contrive to achieve magnificent effects of montage, climax and 
surprise that amount to astonishment, while on the other hand using 4 
technique in aesthetic constructions close to that of tile or mosaic att 
in the Near East. The Noh Play is, accordingly, a series of medallions 
building in the end a faultlessly organized over-all design. The Noh is 
one of the most musical forms of drama, It is also comprised of lyric 
segments lending themselves ideally to a presentation including * 
considerable variety of music, mime and dance. A few words that in 
themselves constitute a polished lyric provide the clue for a long-draw™” 
out symbolical dance. It is virtually impossible to grasp the spirit 0 
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the Noh without realization of the lyric as the equation on which it 
isbased. It is hardly too much to say that in no other instance have 
plays been composed with the conjunction of so rigorous and surprising 
a formula and yet with such a high degree of aesthetic excellence. This 
is not, of course, to praise all aspects of the Noh, a dramatic literature 
that undeniably has many limitations. Most of the plays are inspired 
by an intensely nihilistic religious conviction; a minority are inspired 
by a peculiary austere, narrow and almost provincial feudal idealism. But 
whatever remains of emotion and insight is pure gold and the finishing 
and polishing of the form reaches as nearly as possible to aesthetic perfec- 
tion. It marks one of the most astonishing achievements in lyric drama. 


Were it not for an almost equal reliance on the lyric form and 
spirit, the various types of classical Chinese drama would be as unlike 
the Noh as possible. The first quality to gain the reader’s admiration 
viewing the Chinese drama as poetry is not its form but its spirit, a 
humanity in some respects Shakespearean. Although it is everywhere 
more convention-bound than Shakespeare, it is also singularly close to 
the most patent realities of life and to the inherent quality of life itself 
to flow freely into a thousand channels. Whereas the Noh is confined 
within a strictly reduced number of emotional connotations and theatrical 
forms, the Chinese is incomparably more flexible; one seems the product 
of a rocky island, the other of a wide, variegated and fertile continent. 
The Chinese plays have humour, sophisticated manners, nuances of 
sentiment, intimate relevance to daily living. Although on the stage 
they appear to a foreigner almost unbelievably exotic, with their 
gorgeous costumes and pheasant plumes, their words are for the most 
part as palpably close to life as the precepts of Confucius. The vital 
relation of lyric poetry to the plays accordingly, may not at first be 
obvious, indeed it may appear contradicted on the one hand by the 
engrossing brilliance of the stage-picture and on the other by the 
naturalism of reference and imagery, the almost prosaic insistence on 
Chinese ideals of manners, morals and social relations. Can lyrics 
flourish in such a climate? The emphatic answer is that they can and do. 


The direct and intimate relation between the Chinese poem and 
play goes much deeper than the fact that many of the plays are founded 
on popular or well-known songs or ballads. The affinity can hardly be 
intelligible to the foreigner without at least some acquaintance with 
the peculiar character of the non-dramatic poetry of China itself. 
The Canon of Poetry, as the Chinese proudly prefer to call the collection 
ofsongs beloved, studied and approved by Confucius, who may even 
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have in some ways edited them and established their musical settings, is 
remarkable in what appears to a foreigner as two antithetical qualities, In 
sentiment it is naturalistic, at times moralistic, and almost always down- 
to-earth. Yet it is one of the most entrancing collections of songs in the 
world, truly lyrical to the very core. These are largely folksongs, though 
some court poems are included. The difference in social setting makes in 
the end remarkably little difference in this most democratic anthology. 
It is true that some poems with the fantasies of folk superstition are 
included in the Canon and that elsewhere a poetry of magic though hardly 
of religion makes brilliant showing in Chinese. But the apocalypse of 
the mundane image through lyric artistry of a high order is the formula 
for by far the greater part of Chinese verse, as conspicuously, in ‘‘China’s 
gteatest poet,’ Tu Fu. Such is the spirit of the poetry in the plays. It 
resembles neither the almost excruciating tensions of Noh poetry nor 
the baroque grandeurs of the Sanskrit. Although it is almost without 
parallel, a fine Sanskrit scholar has confirmed my own opinion that the 
nearest analogy in English—which is actually not English but Scotch—is 
the poetry of Robert Burns. 


The Chinese, at least as playwrights, are less doctrinaire than the 
Indian or Japanese masters. They use a larger proportion of prose than 
the Noh playwrights and are much less courtly and elegant than the 
Sanskrit dramatists. They enjoy a leisurely theatrical story-telling. 
Although in its decadence Sanskrit drama indulges in melodramatic 
narrative and fondness for action, none of the greatly and justly admired 
Sanskrit plays places any stress whatsoever on story-telling or action. 
The essence is with the poetry, the mood, the lyric splendour. Some of 
the prose in the Chinese plays, on the contrary, is likely to seem prosy 
or at least merely colloquial to one not to the manner born and even 
much of the verse, which is invariably sung, is stylistically low-pitched. 
Yet all major Chinese plays have sung passages of great poetic beauty 
and force in terms of the traditional values of Chinese classical verse. 
As many pure lyrics may be abstracted from the Chinese “Palace of 
Eternal Youth” as from the Sanskrit ‘Little Clay Cart,”’ something like 
a hundred in each case. With skill deriving from long practice ina 
tradition that presumably embraced at any given time more theatrical 
companies than found in any land outside China, the playwrights per 
fected the art of focusing attention on these essentially poetic elements 
that rise above the lowlands of the surrounding prose and even above 
the plateau of the essentially non-lyrical sung verse. Almost precisely 
as in India and Japan, no visible difference either in form, content nor 
merit can be found between the native tradition of the short poe™ and 
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that of lyrical passages to the plays. Any number of passages in the 
Chinese plays, for instance, can be abstracted from the plays and placed 
in anthological collections from the leading masters of Chinese poetry. 
In brief, the lyric in China was of one substance and one basic value on 
or off the stage. The primary cause for the non-appearance of the 
dramatic lyrics in Chinese anthologies is not difficult to discover. 


A notable distinction, more accidental than profound, exists bet- 
ween the essential quality of the two branches of Chinese poetry and 
between both and the analogous branches in India and Japan. The 
theatre in China is highly popular but barely respectable; it has at no 
time had.a literary prestige comparable to that of other literary forms 
or to the prestige of drama in India and Japan. It is virtually un- 
recorded until the Mongol period, although allusions to what may well have 
been dance-drama and hence not dramatic literature occur centuries earlier. 
Confucius seems not to have known drama and none received his all- 
important blessing. Poetry and song he commended with an almost 
surprising enthusiasm but not plays. From the number of playbooks ex- 
tant it seems clear that at least for the last four centuries the reading of 
plays has been popular. But four centuries are a short span in Chinese 
history, Although plays were often memorized and their songs sung, none 
were included in the Confucian literary examinations. These circum- 
stances at least describe and in part account for their humble station in 
the official Chinese estimate itself, though possibly only in the Spain of 
Lope de Vega has the theatre been as popular as in China, It may also 
be conjectured that there was small need to treasure the plays as 
literature or to anthologyze their lyrics, after the practice in India, for 
China possesses an incredibly prolific body of non-dramatic poetry to 
which, though the drama might have contributed short poems of high 
merit, it could contribute little or nothing new. Nevertheless, any 
Serious analysis of Chinese classical drama must recognize not only its 
high intrinsic literary merit but its firm foundation in lyric poetry. 


Special care must be spent in discriminating study of the lyric 
element because of the distinction between the profuse singing and use 
of verse and the genuinely lyrical passages. As already observed, by no 
means do all the verses or sung passages answer the requirement of lyric 
quality. For example, in many scenes a character will speak a few 
words in prose, then sing a few words in verse, and so weave a most 
complex pattern where no secondary entities appear. The scholar will 
often take much satisfaction in noting the skill and nuance by which 
the playwright determines his use of prose and verse or, more important, 
his use‘of colloquial language and art language, of flat statement and 
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poetic imagery. But there is nothing truly lyricalin all this. The lyric 
achievement, of which there is much, occurs only in passages where a 
climax is reached, a peculiar height is scaled, captured and for a few 
moments or lines maintained and a self-sufficient lyrical form and beauty 
achieved. By virtue of these passages Chinese classical drama stands on 
substantially equal footing even with the triumphs of Zeami and Kalidasa, 


In poetry in general, in the lyric and in the lyric-drama are many 
mansions. In such an immense and venerable terrain as Asian drama 
only an indiscreet critic will insist that he has taken the precise altitudes 
and judged one height greater than another. Presumably each individual 
has his own preference and if, unlike the present writer, he is either 
Indian, Chinese on Japanese, he will be extraordinary indeed if he does not 
prefer the classics of his own literature. But there are qualifications here 
and certain mitigating circumstances. No one writes great Noh plays 
today nor great plays in the classical Chinese manner nor in that of Kali- 
dasa or Sudraka. All men today look at these Asian masterpieces froma 
comparatively cool distance and oblique perspective. These plays are in 
this sense removed from us and,one hopes, removed from vulgar prejudice. 
Yet like all the world’s supreme art they share two qualities, eternal 
youth and eternal relevance. One reason for their youth is this relevance, 
both in their evocation of life and their brilliance of imaginative form. 
This article deals primarily with their form, in itself so eloquent of each 
culture. Good evidence exists, which space and circumstance forbid me 
to develop, that all three schools will exercise considerable influence on 
playwriting throughout the modern world. There are signs that today 
men everywhere long for a more complex, imaginative and lyrical manner 
in playwriting. To move forward securely there is ample reason to glance 
backward admiringly at cultures that successfully unite virtues of the 
lyric and the dramatic poem. A generation or two ago all keys to this 
precious secret appeared lost. Today when not only the world as a whole 
but the three great peoples themselves here considered have become 
increasingly convinced of the supreme beauty and power of these classical 
plays, a more confident light shines everywhere on both our lyric and our 
dramatic art. 
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MUSIC THEATRE IN 
THE CHINESE TRADITION 





Dr. Tran Van Khe 


The term ‘opera’, and especially ‘Pekin opera”, is extremely 
current in Europe. In fact, all it refers to is that aspect of Chinese 
theatre known as k’ing hi. Other existing forms relating to the same 
theatrical tradition include, among others, the Chinese kouen kiu, and 
the Vietnamese hat boi. More is involved here than mere ‘‘theatre’’, since 
these music dramas combine poetry with music and dance. Vocal 
music certainly plays an important part in them—in Pekin, the purists 
“listen” to the theatre and do not “look” at it; in Viet Nam, the terms 
hat tuong and hat boi comprise the verb hat which means “to sing”. But 
these are not operasin the Occidental sense; a piece of k’ing hi is not 
the musical work of one composer. The orchestra, which consists of 
from 5 to 12 performers, does not have the same importance as the 
Occidental opera orchestra. Decor does not exist. But an actor has to 
possess, in addition to his vocal talent, qualities as a mime, as a dancer 
and sometimes as an acrobat. 


The term “music theatre in the Chinese tradition” seems therefore 
more appropriate since we are concerned both with theatrical and musical 
aspects, 


First read asa paper at the Hamburg Conference on Music Theatre of the 
Orient, 19€4, 
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Theatrical Aspects 


This is of course a specific kind of theatre; one in which authors 
have fitted new texts to ancient melodies or composed new songs, often 
without as much as leaving their names to posterity; whose plays 
contain plots with which the public is already familiar and which are 
enacted by highly experienced actors without a producer, with hardly 
any stage programmes and whose stage—without curtain or scenery— 
is separated from the wings only by a piece of cloth of uniform colour, 
grey, blue or red, 


It is essentially a theatre of convention : 


convention in the employment of accessories: a cloth with 
embroidered dragons placed on the table transforms the stage intoa 
throne-room, a chair placed on the only table brings on mountains ; 


convention of the roles, of which there are four major catagories : 
sheng, male role ; tan, female role ; ching, warrior ; ch’ow, buffoon. The 
sheng can be civilian, wen sheng, or military, ou sheng, young, siao sheng, 
or old, Jao sheng. The tan comprise houa tan, flighty young woman, 
ou tan, female warrior, lao tan, old woman, ts’ing yi, serious-minded young 
woman ; 


convention of the costumes, which differ according to the social 
status of the character and the civilian or military rank of his role, 
but indicate neither the historical period nor the season. A king will 
always wear a silk tunic embroidered with the figure of a five-clawed 
dragon, a general, heavy robes with small flags in the back, and court 
dignitaries wear buskins with soles of a thickness corresponding to their 
rank; 


convention of colour and make-up—red indicates an honest 
character; a white fond-de-teint, treachery or hypocrisy; white, frankness 
and boldness; dark blue, pride; yellow, cruelty and two-facedness. Silver 
is reserved for divinities, grey for old people, green for demons. A face 
with black and white stripes indicates either an impetuous character oF 
one of non-Chinese origin ; 


convention in the gestures and attitudes—movements are 
classified into movements of the sleeves, of the hands, fingers, a 
feet, legs. Also codified are the ways of walking; the ways of stroking 
one’s beard, and of bending the pheasant feathers which adorn te 
head-dress of military roles.. There are over 100 ways of playing with 
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one’s sleeves—indicating reafusal, fear, 
regret, deep affliction; fingers can show 
anger or pudera, they can threaten in 
different ways according to whether the 
character is holding a fan, a riding-whip, 
a fly-chaser, a sword or any other arms ; 
foot movements can express distress, 
agitation or drunkenness. A.C. Scott! has 
mentioned 107 movements of the sleeves, 
Tof the hand, 26 of the fingers with 
2or 3 variants for each, 14 ways for 
characters to point to each other with 
their fingers, 28 foot movements for 
female roles, 42 foot movements for 
other roles, 12 movements of pheasant 
feathers, 38 manners of stroking one’s 
beard. A given movement can and must 
be executed differently according to the 
circumstances. For example, the tcheng 
pou, normal step, differs according to 
whether the role is that of a female or 
male, civilian or military, whether the 
sheng role is wearing full dress or 


ordinary uniform, armour or travel 
clothes. 
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To ride on horseback, hand his 
horse over to a groom, go up or down 
the stairs, open or shut a door from the 
outside or the inside, to row, sow, or drink a cup of tea, the actor must 
repeat a series of gestures which have been invented, stylized, codified and 
handed down by the masters. 


Actors of military roles must learn to handle weapons, to carry 
out fighting movements and adopt statuesque poses. 


An accomplished actor must know all these conventions in order 
adequately to select costumes, head-dress, shoes and make-up and carry 
out the appropriate movements. 


Musical Aspects 


No actor would enjoy a national reputation if he were not appre- 


re 
1. A.C. Scott, The Classical Theatre of China p. 250 
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ciated as asinger. A good singer does not necessarily possess a fine 
voice. He must be able to use, according to the roles and circumstances, 
a “true voice”, a guttural voice or a falsetto, this last appealing parti- 
cularly to the Chinese public which has little liking for bass voices. 


The airs are mostly well-known to the audience. They are divided 
into two main styles—si pi, and eul hoang, with two other derivatives— 
fan sipi and fan eul hoang. In general, an air is characterised by its 
movements—yuan pan, moderate; man pan, slow; k’ouai pan, fast; yao pan 
animated, tao pan, distressed. 


The songs do not aim at creating through the music alone, an 
impression of sadness or gaiety. But it is nevertheless true that the 
eul hoang is well-suited to solemn events, the si pi and the fan eul hoang 
to tragic situations, and the nan pang tse to melancholy. The two styles 
sipiandeul hoang are known under the collective name of pi hoang. 
There exist moreover the pang tseu—characteristic of shen si—and the 
kouan k’iu, of the South. A singer is appreciated not for the beauty 
of his voice but for his skill, for the orginality he displays in executing 
a well-known passage. And while respecting the rigid rules of the 
rhythm, he makes his personal contribution to the passage through the 
use of unexpected embellishments and vocalizations. 


Apart from the songs, there are declamations, ch’ang pai, which 
assume the aspect of recitatives, since Chinese, like Vietnamese, is 4 
language of pitch accents. 


The accompanying orchestra is composed of from 5 to 7 musicians— 
sometimes as many as 10 or 12, of whom at least 4 or 5 play- 
percussion instruments—the leader plays a one-skinned drum, tan pi kou, 
in his left hand, he holds the p’o pan, percussion clappers, to mark the 
tempo of the songs; three others play the big gong, the little gong and 
cymbals. The percussion instruments comprise also the big drum, 
ta Kou, and the wood block, pang tseu; they play a vital role in the tch’ong 
Pseu, a percussion concert which precedes each performance, they serve 
also to punctuate the declamations and the songs, mark the pauses, 
accompany the dances. 


In the k’ing hi, the primary melodic instrument is the two-stringed 
"fiddle, the eul hou, or hou Kin. Every actor of eminence has his 
appointed hou Kin player. The orchestra contains other plucked- 
stringed instruments—san hien, three-stringed lute, yue chin, moon-shaped 
Inte, sometimes the p’i p’a pear-shaped lute. In the kouan K’iu, the 
transverse flute plays the leading part. The oboe, so na, is heard at the 
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beginning of each piece, in marriage-scenes or at festivities. Some 
orchestras also possess a yang Kin, zither, and a sheng, mouth pipe-organ. 


The orchestra begins by performing after the tchong t’seu, percussion 
concert, the tsi pan, opening measures. When an actor enters the stage 
the orchestra plays a theme of shang tch’ang and when he leaves, the 
hia teh’ang. Whena singer stops between two passages, the orchestra 
plays an interlude known as kouo men. It also plays characteristic 
themes to accompany the actors in their pantomime—the ya ti can 
represent feminine dress, lovers’ quarrels, the state of drunkenness. 
These passages vary according to the circumstances but are the same 
in all plays. 


The music is as conventional as the stage play. For example, the 
air of ta ch’ao shang precedes the appearance of an emperor or a high 
court dignitary; the ftcha shang, that of thief or of a comic personage. 
The one-skinned drum and the little gong played to aslowrhythm 
announce the arrival of a female character; a stroke of the big gong 
followed by a stroke on the cymbals is heard every time a warrior sets 
his left foot down; a stroke of the small gong followed by a stroke on 
the cymbals for the right foot. 


Music theatre in Viet Nam has many analogies with Chinese theatre 
~—the same plainness of the stage contrasted with the richness of the 
costumes; more or less the same conventions in the make-up; in the 
gestures and attitudes; but the construction of the plays and especially 
the music differs considerably. The percussion instruments comprise a 
two-skinned drum known as the battle-drum, trong chien, a drum in the 
shape of an elongated barrel, trong com, a gong, cymbals; the leader 
plays the trong chien. The oboe plays as important a role as the 
two-stringed fiddle, the latter often being reinforced by a second resonator 
made of coconut. The repertoire consists of declamations, noi lo, songs 
known as “‘Chinese—hat khach—songs” in the nam mode; hat nam, lamen- 
tations (Than and Oan), songs peculiar to certain hat bai, various 
songs, hatnieu. That is one of the three kinds of music theatre in Viet 
Nam. The two others do not belong to the Chinese tradition and are 
totally original. 


In the music theatre of Chinese tradition, the stage has just as 
important a part to play as the music. The actor must be singer, 
mime and dancer. The spectacle is a work of art,a series of moving 
tableaux frozen within the space of a few seconds to a static pose. It 
offers the spectator visual and sound effects which harmonize satis- 
factorily. The spectator who visits theatre expects to find there not 
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the scenes of everyday life but an escape into a world which is limited 
neither in time nor in space, a world where the beauty of words, of 
voice, of gestures and of poses is studied in its every detail. 





Dr. Tran Van Khe comes from Mytho, South Vietnam of a family of 
hereditary musicians. He plays several traditional instruments and did his 
doctorate in Western Music and Musicology. He was awarded the Grand 
Prix du disque 1960, by the Academic du disque Francais and the Prix des 
University de France. He has written several books and lectures and tele- 
broadcasts in all major cities of the West. He is at present Assistant 
Director of the Centre for Oriental Studies, Institute of Musicology, Paris 
Head of the Vietnamese Section at the International Institute for Compara 
tive Music Studies, Berlin, and a member of the Executive Committee of the 
International Music Council, UNESCO, 
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The Commonwealth Arts Festival, held in London and a number of 
other big cities in Britain in September-October 1965, was an enormous 
success—so much so that in retrospect it seems very odd that it had 
never happened before. Since the Commonwealth depends for its effec- 
tiveness on the mutual understanding and respect of its members, one 
would have expected events like this to have become regular institutions 
long ago and to have been organised by some Commonwealth body. In 
fact, however, the Festival owed its inception to the imagination of one 
man—Jan Hunter—and it was he who organized it, though of course he 
had a good deal of financial and other assistance from Commonwealth 
governments. His years of experience in running the Edinburgh 
Festival were of great importance : he realized, for example, the necessity 
of visiting each country and finding out for himself the best artists and com- 
panies to bring to Britain (if the choice is left to government committees, 
the result can be depressingly tame). In this way he was able to maintain 
aremarkably high standard, apart from a few unfortunate lapses ; in 
fact the Festival was‘a thundering success, and it now looks as if it will 
be repeated at three-year intervals, each time in a different part of the 
Commonwealth—a splendid idea. 


To avoid language problems, Ian Hunter very properly concen- 
trated on arts in which language was not all-important: the visual 
arts, film, music and the dance; and, as it turned out, dance was the 
art which dominated the festival, bringing in the widest variety of 
countries, showing them at their most creative, and incorporating their 
oldest and richest traditions. 


In the programme of the “Great Dance Gala” which began the 
Festival, Ian Hunter explained his ideas : 


“Arts Festivals without a strong artistic purpose are of little point, 
and I was determined that full advantage should be taken of the unique 
opportunity offered by the Commonweath Festival to present for the 
first time to the world, arts of so many of its great and ancient cultures. 
I decided, therefore, that the theme of the Festival should centre of 
contrast : contrast of artistic expression of the various cultures contained 
in the Commonwealth, stressing the different ways in which different 
people express, through the arts, the same basic emotions or ideas—for 
instance—ceremony, love, death, the seasons.” 


hich 


These contrasts were very evident in the Great Dance Gala, Ww. 
50 


brought together dances and music from Ceylon, many countrie 
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Africa, the West Indies and the United Kingdom. The idea of the gala 
Proved to have a very wide appeal : though it was given at the enormous 
Royal Albert Hall, all seats were sold out, and hundreds were turned 
away from almost all performances. 


Classical dancing was represented by a number of Ceylon’s finest 
Kandyan dancers and drummers. In harmony with the aims of the 
Festival, the producer of the Sinhalese section (S. Pani Bharatha) selected 
forhis main dance item a Vannama which began with the imitation 
of animal movement : Gajaga Vannama, showing the walk of an elephant. 
Here the links between Kandyan and the Kathakali of Kerala, only a 
few hundred miles away, were very obvious: the slow stately steps had 
a similar rhythm to Kathakali’s elephant gait, and the arms indicated 
the trunk of the elephant in a similiar way. Soon, however, the long 
line of dancers changed to pure-dance patterns, with outfiung angular 
arm movements something like those of Kathakali, but with their own 
special type of nobility, and tossing movements of the head which 
made the great silver head-dresses, shimmer. One serious mistake of the 
Producer was to make the dancers perform in a line spread across the 
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centre of the arena, facing North: this meant that less than one-third 
of the spectators could see the steps from the front, whereas he could 
easily have used several different ‘fronts’. Fortunately the other 
main Kandyan item—an item involving ten drum-dancers and five 
different types of drum—was spread out in a semi-circle, and looked 
magnificent as well as sounding magnificent, with the loud powerful 
rhythmic patterns being taken up by each pair of drummers in turn. 


The most varied and effective of the many African contributions 
came from the West African state of Sierra Leone. Though this country 
has a relatively small population (24 million) the producer, John Akar, 
assembled dancers from fifteen different tribes, and presented an 
amazing variety of dances; many were originally performed by secret 
societies, and were based on rituals of fertility, birth, marriage and 
death. The very first entrance established an atmosphere of mystery 
and propitiation, with four dancers in great masks moving round the 
stage—“‘spirit devils’ of the Mende tribe. One wore a grass costume 
that was like a tent, with a small highly stylized mask at an odd angle 
near the top, and moved with much the same stately and strangely 
frightening undulation as the Padstow Hobby Horse of Cornwall (whose 
ritual function must originally have been much the same). Very different 
in style and atmosphere were the dances of the slender and elegant 
maidens, with their rapid oscillations of the shoulders and their relaxed 
spontaneous gestures of the arms. These dances had the gay innocent 
eroticism typical of much of the best African dancing, and showed 
just how idiotic was the decision of the London authorities, to force these 
bare-breasted maidens to wear brassieres when they danced in Trafalgar 
Square. (The Sierra Leoneans insisted that this was the traditional 
costume of their country, and though prudery triumphed in Trafalgar 
Square it was not allowed to spoil the dancing at the Albert Hall or on 
television). Still another type of Sierra Leonean dance was Bundu Kali, 
in which the men imitated baboons, though transposing the baboon 
movements into choreographic terms, as happens in all good folk-dances 
of animal inspiration ; their leaps were particularly effective, the men 
soaring into the air with acrobatic ease and perfect rhythm. 


It is possible to recognize some common characteristics in almost 
all African dances : everywhere there is the same stress on powerful and 
complex drum rhythms, and everywhere one finds dancing at the very 
centre of culture : as in ancient India, it is the mother of the arts. But 
in East Africa, thousands of miles from the West coast, one finds dances 
very different in style and technique from those of the West—and this 
was certainly true of the dances of Uganda, performed by the ‘Heart 
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Beat of Africa’? troupe produced by Miles Lee. The men concentrated 
on pounding out rhythms with their feet, emphasising the beats with 
rattling seeds bound around their legs; the women moved their hips 
with a very quick up-and-down oscillation that linked them with the 
Arab belly-dances of North Africa—in some mysterious way they 
were able to combine this fast oscillation with a quite independent slow 


rhythm of stepping. 


This woman’s dance, Endongo, originally danced at the Kabaka’s 
palace, and now danced by professionals at weddings and other festivi- 
ties, was selected by the BBC for recording and transmission as part of 
a programme in which many aspects of African, Latin American, North 
American and English dancing were discussed by a sociologist, Frances 
Rust, and myself. Mrs. Rust showed how differences in the institution 
of slavery in Latin America and in North America brought about great 
differences in the development of African dances in those two cultural 
areas : in Latin America the slaves were allowed to retain some of their 
culture, and there was continuity in dancing and music, while in North 
America there was almost a complete break leading to the creation of 
jazz. My theme was an explanation of the links between African dances, 
the professional style known as jazz dancing which has grown up in 
the United States in the last two decades (and is now the standard form 
in a good deal of theatrical and television dancing in the United States 
and in Britain), and the “beat” dancing which is now common among 
young people all over the Western world. In fact jazz dancing was given 
its present shape mainly by one American teacher and choreographer, 
Jack Cole, who had been trained in Bharata Natyam and had been 
much influenced by it ; other influences were American modern dance, 
and movements from a variety of African dances. As for the “beat” 
dancing of the teenagers of today this haslinks with jazz dancing (for 
some of the new “beat” dances are created by professionals) and resem- 
blances to West African dancing are astonishingly close : some of the 
movements performed by the men and women from Sierra Leone at the 
Albert Hall would have looked perfectly in place at one of London’s 
teen-age discotheque clubs. 


Possibly the oldest of the dances performed at the Albert Hall 
Was a mysterious ritual dance, the Abbots Bromley Horn Dance, which 
has many equivalents among the dances of primitive people—including 
the tribal peoples of India—and may go back to the Old Stone Age. 
This was a simple processional dance of men carrying deer-horns in 
front of their faces; but it had an archaic magical quality which 
emerged even in the sophisticated surroundings of the Albert Hall, 
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By far the most exciting of the solos was a Trinidadian Limbo 
dance performed by Winston Beharry, who leaned his body further and 
further back until he was able to pass it under a very low bar without 
letting his head or arms touch the floor. This could easily have been just 
a display of virtuosity and suppleness, but Winston Beharry showed 
such grace and rhythmic vitality that it became something very much 
more. In Trinidad there is a fascinating fusion of cultures—African, 
Indian, Spanish, Latin-American and English—and elements of all of 
them could be seen in Limbo and heard in its steel-drum music 


Unfortunately Trinidad also sent the one item which spoiled the 
atmosphere of the gala and made nonsense of its artistic ideals: an 
“Indian Temple Dance”, by two young Trinidadian men of Indian paren- 
tage, which was to the last degree phoney, having nothing to do with 
Indian temple dancing—apart from afew clumsy attempts at fragments 
of Bharata Natyam adavus—and was clearly inspired by the worst type 
of indian film dancing and music. It was sad that, since the gala con- 
tained no authentic item from India, this item must have given tens of 
thousands of people a completely false notion of Indian classical dancing. 


In fact Ian Hunter had planned, in collaboration with Indian 
experts, to bring to the West, for the first time ever, a Kathakali 
troupe ; and its performances should have been the centre-piece of the 
Festival. Other great Eastern styles of dance-drama are known in the 
West—in particular Kabuki and Noh from Japan, Pekin ‘‘opera” from 
China, and Thai dance-drama from Thailand ; and glimpses of Kathakali 
have been given in London by great exponents of both the Cochin and 
Travancore schools ; but nothing like a complete Kathakali dance-drama, 
performed with a full complement of traditional Kathakali dancers, 
drummers and singers, has been seen in the West, and the news of the 
coming visit of the Kathakali troupe aroused great interest in Britain. 
In India, every care was taken to make sure that the performances 
would be of the highest standard, worthy of the ancient traditions of 
Indian natya : the selected artists rehearsed together for months, and 
Rukmini Devi was given the task (for which, with her wide experience 
of the Western theatre, she was well suited) of ensuring that the pro- 
grammes would be suited to British theatres and British audiences. 


Unfortunately the outbreak of hostilities on the borders caused 
someone in India to cancel, at the very last minute, the journey 
to London of the Kathakali artists. This impulsive decision had 
regrettable consequences : it meant that India, whose traditions of dance 
and dance-drama are older and richer than those of any other country, 
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had nothing to represent these traditions at the Festival—and those who- 
had bought tickets for the Kathakali troupe seemed due for a bitter 
disappointment. In this emergency Ram Gopal improvised a programme 
consisting of some of his own items, Bhangra dances by a group of 
Punjabi folk-dancers, and a variety of dances by Yamini Krishnamurti, 
who had just finished giving some recitals at the Commonwealth Institute 


Theatre. 


This programme faced Yamini Krishnamurti with one of the 
greatest challenges of her career. The Scala Theatre—a great barn of am 
opera-house made sense as the venue of Kathakali dance-drama, but it 
was the very last place one would choose for a solo dancer ; and whereas. 
her audiences at the Commonwealth Institute included quite a number 
who were familiar with Indian classical dancing (as a result of visits. 
by Shanta, Sitara, Damyanti Joshi, Kumudini, Indrani, Ritha, Kamala, 
Balasaraswati and others) most of those who came to the Scala were 
part of the mass audience attracted by the Festival—people who would. 
never in ordinary circumstances have gone to see anything exotic. 


Fortunately Yamini Krishnamurti was well equipped to face this. 
challenge. Unlike a number of dancers who have come to the fore in India 
in the Jast two decades, she had mastered the art of projection, something 
which is very familiar to India’s great traditional dancers (who inherit 
it as a birthright from generations of performers) but something from 
which most Indian middle-class dancers are debarred by a modern prudery 
which runs counter to all the great Indian classical traditions. (This 
problem is by no means unique to India: English Ballet is plagued by 
exactly the same conflict between the rather cold correctness which is. 
inculcated in schools and the requirements of the stage, where breadth 
of movement, warmth of feeling and powerful dramatic expression are 
needed.) 


Another aspect of her dancing which helped her to hold the audience 
was the remarkable (and very unusual) balance she maintained between 
the different aspects of her dancing—a balance which clearly owed a good. 
deal to the fact that the she had had extensive training in both the main 
styles of Bharata Natyam. (In fact she united the strong, clean-cut line 
of the Pandanallur school and the powerful rhythms and strong abhinaya 
of the Conjeevaram school—and added to these further aspects of ex- 
Pressive spontaneity learned from one of the last of the devadasis, 
Gauri Amma.) Bharata Natyam is a very complex and sophisticated. 
style, one which unites a masculine tandava aspect and a feminine /asya 
aspect in much the same way as the classical Ballet technique of the 
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West ; both may be thought of as masculine styles (demanding great 
strength and stamina) taken over and further developed by women, 
who have learned to interpret the movements in a graceful, feminine 
way without watering down the technique, This particular harmony 
opposites, characteristic of both Ballet and Bharata Natyam, seemed to 
appeal very strongly to Yamini Krishnamurti : in fact the more exacting 
the technical feats demanded of her, the more easy, graceful, spontaneous 
and feminine she became. In ahhinaya she seemed to be slightly put 
off by the fact that this type of dramatic expression, though making great 
demands on the artist in some ways, is technically relatively easy; indeed, 
her mudras and facial expressions were a fraction too meticulous, too clean- 
cut, almost as is she were giving a child’s guide to abhinaya. But when, 
ina Varnam, she moved on to nritya, combining dramatic expression 
with complex foot-rhythms, she seemed completely happy and relaxed, 
achieving this very difficult combination with a marvellous ease and 
assurance. It was thesame in her Natanam Adinar, which was very 
largely nritya: here she revelled in the fandava aspect of Siva; and 
she was no less impressive in nritya in Usani Swarajati, launching herself 
ona long chain of thirmanams in various rhythms against a song in 
tisram jathi. As she went on, she projected more and more joie de vivre, 
becoming fresher and making her movements sparkle even more ravi- 
shingly as the demands on her stamina mounted up. Unfortunately she 
had been given the very mistaken advice to keep each item short, and 
so she stopped half-way through this sequence, when she was clearly 
just getting into her stride. The fact is that when a dancer lacks 
personality and fails to project, 10 minutes is too long for a dance in 
Britain; but a number of great Indian artists (including Balasarawati) 
have shown that, in Britain asin India, a fine artist in good form can 
make an item last as long as she wants to, sweeping the audience along 
with her. 


Yamini Krishnamurti was also very effective in a Thillana, which 
she made admirably flirtatious, while giving full value to a wide variety 
ofarm and foot patterns. In navarasa she showed herself outstanding 
in certain of the rasas—above all moods of mockery (in which she was 
devastating) and of heroism ; but this extremely dynamic artist clearly 
found it hard to subdue herself to the devotional simplicity of santi. 


Since Yamini Krishnamurti is a pioneer in the revival of the solo 
aspect of Kuchipudi, one waited with keen expectation to see what she 
would make of this style; and she more than _ lived up to expectations. 
In Krisana Shabda she revealed a new world of dance, giving perfect 
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expression to the fascinating Kuchipudi idea of the sringara rasa. This 
Gopi, calling to Krishna’s grandson to come to her, was impudent, brash, 
and coquettish, trying every trick in the book—including an outrageously 
provocative pretence at maidenly modesty. For this combination of 
moods the semi-classical Kuchipudi style, with its quick lilting steps and 
relatively naturalistic facial expressions, is perfectly suited; and Yamini 
Krishnamurti made so much of each step, gesture, twist of the mouth 
and flash of the eyesthat it was hard, to imagine any one else tackling 
the dance. Such an item, showing an outstanding artist at her most 
individual and creative, gains in impact each time one sees it—and this 
artist showed her complete command of the choreography by changing 
it slightly at each performance. The Scala audiences were overwhelmed 
by it, and rewarded its interpreter with ovations. 


The first of the ballet companies to appear was the Royal Winnipeg 
Ballet ; founded 26 years ago, it is one of the oldest and best of the 
professional ballet companies in North America, and is accustomed to 
tour very widely in Canada and the United States. Under the leader- 
ship of Arnold Spohr, it has a very distinct style of its own, and shines 
best in strong dramatic works. Its artists were seen at good advantage 
in The Bitter Weird, by one of the finest American choreographers, 
Agnes de Mille. Like all de Mille ballets, this one was unequal, and 
showed certain faults of construction ; in fact she made things difficult 
for herself by taking the music from Brigadoon (her musical in Scottish 
style) and setting to it a new story of a girlcourted by two men. As 
in the musical, she used Highland Scottish steps with great sympathy 
and understanding, adding to them appropriate ballet steps, and adapting 
them very ingeniously to the demands of her dramatic story. Canada 
is a country with very strong Scottish traditions, and the Canadian 
dancers of the company did splendid justice to the Scottish dance- 
movements as well as to the dramatic action; but outstanding perfor- 
mances were also given by the soloists—Beatrice Cordua from Germany 
and James Clouser and Richard Rutherford from the United States. 
These same dancers, together with the very promising young Winnipeg 
dancer, Bill Martin-Viscount, did all that was possible with a rather tame 
little comedy ballet The Comedians, filling out their roles inventively. 
Unfortunately the repertoire was weighed down with some banal.and 
clumsy ballets by the Canadian choreographer Brian Macdonald ; his 
best work came, very unexpectedly, at the end of Aimes-Vous Bach, 
when he had the dancers perform in jazz-dance style to the music of Bach; 
here they were splendidly alive, and the combination worked oddly 
well, 
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The other Canadian dance company was less impressive : Les Feux 
Follets, a French-Canadian folk-dance group. This company performed: 
items which varied in quality in the most astonishing and infuriating 
way. On the one hand, they performed Yugoslav, Scottish and Irish items. 
quite well, with due attention to authenticity of steps, style of move- 
ment, music, costumes and so on; the Scottish item was particularly 
well done, with choreography by two experts and even a bag-piper to 
play the music; the Yugoslav kolos were not quite so authentic (the 
women danced on their toes instead of on the foot in the proper way) 
but they were reasonably good. On the other hand, the director of the 
company (Michel Cartier) staged three items purporting to represent 
dances of the ancient peoples of Canada—Plains Indians, Pacific Coast 
Indians and Eskimos—which were quite as phoney asthe ‘Indian 
Temple Dance” from Trinidad, including hardly a single authentic step 
or melody. It was intolerable that a company calling itself “Canada’s 
National Folk-Dance Ensemble” should show no respect for the remark- 
ably artistic achievements of these peoples : the Kwakiutl, in particular, 
are such great artists that one of their painted wooden Thunderbird 
figures was included in the central section of the “Treasures of the 
Commonwealth” exhibition at the Royal Academy alongside a great 7th 
century Buddha from India and a reclining figure by a man generally 
regarded as the greatest living sculptor—Henry Moore. The dance 
masks of the Kwakiutl are on a par with the rest of their sculpture, and 
it was very depressing to see them adorning some dancing that might 
have belonged in a night-club. 


Some years ago the Indians of the Pacific Cost showed what could 
be achieved in reviving ancient traditions by staging a dance-drama 
Tzimquaw ; and much the same thing was done by the Yorubans of 
Western Nigeria in their “folk-opera” Oba-Kosi, one of the most interest- 
ing of the works shown at the Commonwealth Festival. In fact this 
work was astonishingly close to the Japanese Kabuki drama in its 
synthesis of dancing, singing, stylized speech and mime, as well as in 
its sophisticated ceremonial and its gorgeous costumes. In its use of 
drumming Oba-Kosi was very close to Kathakali: four wonderful 
drummers, standing on the stage, accompanied the whole action, and 
when it become very tense they moved close to it, so that their powerful 
rhythms could project it to the audience even more powerfully. The 
Yorubans had a rich culture before this was destroyed by the slave 
trade, and much of this was evident in Oba-Kosi, written and produced 
by Dura Ladipo: the formality of the ceremonies at the king’s court 
was impressive, so was the wit with which these ceremonies were mocked 
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by the magnificently robed townspeople, and so were the semi-abstract 
backcloths based on old Yoruban traditions. The story, concerning a 
great king, rival generals and witch-craft, would have done equally well 
fora Kabuki play, a Pekin “opera”, a Shakespeare play or a Verdi opera; 
Dura Ladjo was a tremendously impressive figure as the King, seeming 
to stand about ten feet tall, and Tijani Lawal danced with character- 
istically Yoruban fire and~exuberance as one of the generals. 


It was very interesting to see certain West African traditions of 
dancing and drumming made use of in the items presented by the 
National Dance Theatre Company of Jamaica, directed by two Jamaicans 
with African forbears—Rex Nettlefold and Eddy Thomas. These 
tackled with great energy the task of making a synthesis of the widely 
different cultural strands which have gone into the making of modern 
Jamaica—and in their choreography one could seea mixture of move- 
ments from Jamaican folk-dances, Latin-American dances, ballet and 
American modern dance. Both directors are highly intelligent and 
complement each other admirably—Rex Nettlefold was a Rhodes scholar 
at Oxford, while Eddy Thomas trained with Martha Graham in New 
York—and the most striking thing about the programmes of their 
company was the high quality and wide variety of the stories of their 
ballets : legends of Africa, life in slavery times in Jamaica, comedies of 
modern life in Jamaica, the Ras Tafari cult (a search for the Promised 
Land), French West Indian dances, a modern triangular love-theme that 
might have been used by Martha Graham, and so on. The actual 
choreography was not equal to the expression of the more ambitious 
themes, and the technique of most of the dancers fell far below that of 
the best of them ; but the spirit of the company was very attractive and 
its future is bright. 


The Australian Ballet’s performances at the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden showed it to be in some ways very like the Royal 
Winnepeg Ballet, and in some ways quite unlike. In contrast to the 
Canadian company, the Australian company was less then three years 
old ; but it was able to draw on the services of a number of fine dancers 
who had been with a previous Australian company or with European 
companies ; andif at times it seemed like a daughter company of the 
Royal Ballet, this was not surprising, for its two artistic directors (Peggy 
van Praugh and Robert Helpmann) had both worked for many years as 
leading members of the Royal Ballet. Like the Canadian company, 
the Australian Ballet had dancers who were better than the ballets in 
which they appeared, and one longed to see the Australians showing their 
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mettle in at least one ballet by a great choreographer ; for the Common- 
wealth Festival, however the director naturally concentrated on home- 
grown works. The most interesting of the Australian ballets was Yugen, 
which showed a praiseworthy attempt to draw strength from Japanese 
traditions : as Robert Helpmann (himself of Australian origin) stated 
in the programme, ‘‘I have choreographed this work in the belief that this 
young company should draw on the legends, music and cultures that are 
their neighbours, just as the English Ballet has drawn on the countries 


of Europe”. 


The designer, Desmond Heeley, showed the great possibilities of 
such a cultural cross-breeding, He had clearly studied Japanese art, 
architecture and stage design with real understanding, and created a 
stage world of translucent grey rectangles which was full of the spirit of 
Zen ; his costumes, too, were subtle variations on Japanese themes. 
The ballet had the same story as a Noh play, but this story was used 
by Helpmann ina way totally foreign to Noh traditions—in fact as the 
basis for a series of divertisments. His choreography was at its best in 
Scene 1, when he adapted Japanese folk-dance patterns with some skill, 
and at its worst in Scene 2, when he arranged a long and boring series 
of fan dances (which demand specialized skills one cannot expect from 
ballet dancers). 


The most disappointing of the Australian ballets was The Display, 
in which Helpmann tried to make the courting display of the lyre-bird 
into a symbol which would add an extra layer of significance to a very 
melodramatic ballet about young Australians on a picnic. The ballet 
began with a long naturalists imitation of the display of a lyre-bird by 
aman with an enormous feathered tail strapped to his back ; this picked 
up arather regrettable tradition established by the Kathakali dancer 
Gopinath for use with Kathakali’s peacock dance; in contrast to 
Gopinath and his imitators, however, Helpmann did not translate the 
bird’s movements into dancing, and the result was totally lacking in 
poetry, being in fact rather embarrassing to watch. 


One very important achievement of the Festival was the inter- 
change of ideas which it fostered. Directors and choreographers of one 
company could see how problems similar to their own were being tackled 
in other countries ; and in London they were able to make contact with 
the very important work being done at the Institute of Choreology with 
the help of Benesh Dance Notation—the first really precise and economic 
movement notation, whose use has transformed the methods of work of 
companies like the Royal Ballet and the Australian Ballet, and now seems 
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likely to be equally valuable to companies like the National Dance 
Theatre of Jamaica in collecting and preserving traditional material. 
The significance for India is equally clear, in folk dance and in classical 
dance : here choreology can make a great contribution to the scientific 
study and preservation of India’s great heritage ; in fact Rudolf Benesh 
(director of the Institute) is so well aware of the international significance: 
of this heritage that he has included Indian classical dance styles among: 
the main subjects taught to student-choreologists, alongside ballet, modern. 
dance, mime, folk-dances, historical dances, composition, art and music. 


A short while after the Festival ended an Indian company there: 
arrived in London—a company which. might well have been one of the: 
dance-sensations of the Festival. This was the Rajasthani puppet troupe 
of the Bharatiya Lok Kalamandal, presented by its founder-director, 
Devi Lal Samar. Invited to London by three of Britain’s leading pup- 
peteers, this troupe gave two performances en route from the Third. 
International Puppet Festival in Bucharest to a tour on the Continent. 


Samar presented a programme admirably suited to an audience which. 
could not understand Hindi: an entertainment given at the court of 
Shah Jehan. The fascinating thing about this scene was that all the pup- 
pets danced, including the snake-charmer’s cobra and the two acrobatic: 
camels of the Jaisalmer cavalry, each ridden (with delightful incongruity) 
by a woman and child. No less fascinating was the special quality of 
ease and spontaneity given to the dancing by the ancient and highly 
virtuostic Rajasthani technique of manipulation with a maximum of five 
strings, and often less: the control exercised by the operators was: 
almost incredible exceeding anything I have ever seen before with 
marionettes (string-puppets.) The fact is that the absence of legs and 
feet from puppets representing humans was a great advantage: not 
needing to worry about the great complexities of foot-movements, the: 
Puppeteers were able to concentrate on subtlety and vitality of the 
Movements of the head, trunk and arms—and foot movements were 
Suggested in the most extraordinarily convincing way by the movements. 
of the hips, the swish of the skirts and the sound of the ankle-bells. 


It was a joy to see the playfully satirical way in which the charac- 
teristic movements of Nautch singer-dancers, Marwari folk-dancers and 
Sypsy dancers were translated into puppet-movements: with their 
shoulder-shaking, pirouetting, hip-swinging, backward-bending, skirt- 
Waving voluptuousness and exuberance, these puppet dancers were very 
like the real thing, and yet true to their own puppet natures—unlike 
Petrushka (a puppet who wanted to be a man), they were clearly very 
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happy as they were, and acknowledged the enthusiastic applause of.the 
audience with a proper combination of humility and self-respect. 
Another delightful dance, based on the entertainments given by Bahu- 
rupias (who change roles with lightning speed), showed a man dancing a 
duet with a female partner who kept disconcerting him by doing a somer- 
sault and changing into a bearded man. In this gay, witty and fan- 
tastic world it seemed perfectly right for camels to dance, with appropriate 
splay-footed awkardness, and for the horses of battling Rajput swordsmen 
to join in the fight. In fact the whole show had the variety, humour, 
charm and spontanaeity which are characteristic of the ancient tradi- 
tions of Rajasthani puppetry—traditions which Samar has preserved and 
revived with outstanding tact and understanding. 


The audience included many British puppeteers—including some 
who had come fromlong distances—and it was well able to‘appreciate the 
unique and marvellous quality of this performance. The item which 
perhaps aroused the greatest enthusiasm was a dance by two stilt-dancers: 
one of them was much more skilled than the other, moving his stilts in 
double-time and even doing acrobatics on them—much to the discom- 
fiture of his less expert rival. 


Two days later Samar presented at International Student Home an 
even more astonishing show,in which after the interval two of the 
artists (Dayaram and Tularam) showed how Rajasthani puppeteers are 
in fact versatile entertainers, with several strings to their bows. 
Together the two performed a cymbal dance in which they swung small 
cymbals on the end of lengths of string, so that these clashed in perfect 
rhythm on cymbals attached to their bodies; and one of them, balancing 
no less then six glasses and six saucers on his head, performed Kathak 
foot-beats—showing a virtuosity equivalent to that of his puppet-hand- 
ling, though of course rather more obvious. This dance made a bridge 
between folk-art and classical art, as did the Nautch dancing of one of 
the puppets, and showed how the professional skill demanded by the 
two kinds of art can be of the same order. 


Fernau Hall is a leading authority on ballet and his essays and critiques 
have appeared in several outstanding English papers and journals. Hoe": 
also the author of an important work on ballet, “Anatomy of Ballet”. He 
is one of the few scholars in the West who have made an intimate study © 
the Indian Dance. He tele-broadcasts on the dance. 


THE TEMPERAMENT OF 
MARATHI DRAMA 





Dnyaneshwar Nadkarni 


Does Marathi drama have a temperament? Does the drama of 
any language, for that matter, have some mysterious and distinctive 
quality which governs its formal development? An instinctive response 
to certain genres of drama has taught me to believe that such indeed 
is the case, with the proviso that Marathi is bound to share these 
characteristics with most Indian languages. 


It is a truism to say that the very tenor of dramatic writing 
derives from the socio-economic conditions of a country and the way 
the character of the people —their temperament—is broadly moulded by 
this environment. The Greeks had one kind of tragedy passed on to 
them by the hypnotic dictates of their myths which they could not 
distinguish from the day-to-day march of history. The English and 
the French, the Norwegians and the Swedes developed their own 
brands of tragedy, not independently of the ancients but modulating, 
according to their own fundamental humours, the texture of the drama 
passed on to them. 


It is also well recognised that the characteristics of the theatre in 
which these plays were staged influenced their structure and shaped the 
subtle aspects of form and content within them. Yet, the imponderable 
that had an equally great influence was the taste of the times. In the 
English theatre, with its vast canvas, we see the changing socio-political 
fashions of century after century overhauling a lapsing form of drama 
and yet some of the basic strains continue and re-emerge in new 
Shapes. (Prof. Clifford Leech had drawn an interesting comparison 
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between the literary points of view that were maintained by Wordsworth 
.and Coleridge on the one hand and their parallel transmutations in the 
‘plays of Wesker and Pinter more than one-and-a-half centuries later.) 
If anything is responsible for this palpable element of continuity which 
indirectly sustains the growth of a country’s theatre, it is the hard core 


-of national character. 


Iam consciously broaching the national aspect of what, in this 
carticle, will be restricted to Marathi drama because I think that 
‘theatre in this country can be used as an instrument of “emotional 
integration” on the basis of the following thesis. 


Since its inception Marathi drama has had recourse to songs. The 
treason, to my mind, is obvious. After the golden age of Sanskrit 
drama, there was an immense break, encompassing several centuries 
‘during which other forms of literature, more specifically the mystic 
poetry of the poet saints, had ruled the imagination of the people. Not 
only had the languages come into their own—and the reinstitution 
of the indigenous language, Prakrit, as against the aristocratic Sanskrit 
was a mission with the Marathi poet saints ‘of the 13th - 17th 
‘centuries—but, towards the end of the 19th century the people had to 
be introduced to drama all over again. It wasa way of coaxing them 
to take them over territory already familiar to them. This meant 
associating the first attempts at staging plays with the forms of mass 
‘communication already obtaining in Maharashtra at the time. 


Thus the drama of Vishnudas Bhave, the founder of the modern 
Marathi theatre, both naturally and logically. incorporated elements 
familiar to audiences through keertans, dasavatars (spontaneous enact- 
ments projecting grandiose versions of mythical stories and using 4 
lot of colour and ‘‘sound and fury’) and such other contemporary forms 
‘deep-rooted in the social fabric of Maharashtrians. Some form of 
music, something as distinct from prose dialogue, was essential if the 
first audiences were to be drawn into the net of the new experience. 


Prof. D. K. Bedekar, an eminent Marathi critic, when discussing 
the verbosity of the pioneering Marathi novelist, Hari Narayan Apte, 
had remarked that over-writing was natural in an age when the reat 
hhad to be introduced to a new form —the novel. Marathi novelists 
today also tend to over-write; and this defect arises because they . 
afraid that otherwise they will not be able to communicate with us a 
teaders. They do not pause to judge the extent of the communication 
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required and the laxity permissible in the social discipline of the 
narrative. 


I shall later develop the parallel between the Marathi drama and 
novel as we find them at the two opposite ends of their development. 
Meanwhile, it is worth remembering that the early Marathi dramatists 
did not introduce songs into the main body of the text with an uneasy 
‘conscience. In fact, one wonders whether, in the last century, prior 
to the age of Kirloskar, a playwright was at all aware of his handiwork 
as distinct from a stage production, something to be published. The 
point is that like Shakespeare and his predecessors, they could not 
have been in two minds over the stageworthiness of their work and its 
‘importance to posterity as part of literature. 


Even to this day, the keertan and the tamasha. are basically meant 
for the audience: they are in large. measuré impromptu and not 
‘designed to be published. (The Maharashtra State has, however, in 
recent years instituted a censor board which demands of every tamasha 
‘producer six copies of the script. Woe to the gifted but often semi- 
literate tribe of tamasha players!) Similarly, drama has been habitually 
looked upon by Maharashtarian audiences as an experience to be 
lived in the theatre. It is only the inevitable sophistication brought 
about by the socio-economic changes that followed in the wake of 
British rule that slightly tilted this view of the theatre, without necess- 
arily making it more rational. 


After the pioneering attempts of Bhave, beginning in 1843, we 
‘each the glorious era of Kirloskar, Deval and their contemporaries. 
The mythological plays of the first, of which Soubhadra alone is 
adequate to substantiate my thesis, and a play like Sharada of Deval’s, 
Tepresent the most desirable expression of the temperament of Marathi 
‘drama. In essence, Marathi drama has not deviated from the norms 
set by these two epoch-making plays. Soubhadra although it is based 
‘on the tale of Subhadra’s love for Arjuna and Lord Krishna's efforts 
to distantly assist the romatic pair, is—as Prof. Gangadhar Gadgil has 
again stressed in a thought-provoking re-assessment—a portrait of 
Maharashtrian family life at the turn of the century. Thisis the very 
‘base of that communication which this song-studded play achieves with 
the audience. But the rapport is decidedly heightened by the content 
of the songs as well as the appropriate ragas to which they are tuned. A 
Prose “version” of Soubhadra is unthinkable; and it is this play which has 
had a phenomenal life in the Marathi theatre despite the deteriorating 
“quality of successive productions. 
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Sharada, on the other hand, depicts the social conditions at the 
turn of the century without the benefit of a mythological disguise. But 
while tackling—I must say, rather half-heartedly—the problem of an 
uneven match between an innocent teen-ager and a covetous old widower, 
an ostensibly contemporary theme, it has endeared itself to audiences 
forever because of the abiding sympathies evoked by the girl in 


question. 


While the songs in both the plays are inextricably woven into the 
narrative and emotive flow of the dialogue, successive actor-singers 
have tended to enlarge the proper confines of the musical performance 
and thus alienated critics and commentators if not audiences. This 
article is, in fact, an attempt to find a via media between the approaches 
of these two guardians of the theatre. 


First, it must be understood that the theatre is essentially made 
up of conventions suited to its nature and guided by the truth of the 
requirement of ‘‘a willing suspension of disbelief’. Hence the soliloquy 
in Shakespeare, or rather the very concept of dialogue in metrical verse. 
Hence the songs in Marathi plays. It is only the manner of their 
theatrical projection which may be contested, not their existence—or 
their propriety if they can be justified from the point of view of 
dramatic inevitability. In Marathi drama, their raga content—which 
is closely interlinked with the projection of a particular mood and which, 
moreover, sustains the broad emotional flow of the dramatic experience 
—makes a further difference. It is no blemish that much of the 
musical drama of Maharashtra has a broad sense of emotions, natural 
in a genre influenced by the ancient rasa theory. It is worth remembering 
that no major Marathi dramatist of the 20th century entirely dispensed 
with songs; and the so-called prose drama could thrive because of an 
essentially extraneous appeal: patriotic, hortatory, much like an enlarged 
powada—historical ballad. This latter is clearly an exception to the 
rule and proves that the musical drama is a more lasting expression of 
Maharashtra’s temperament. 


Photographs: P67 ‘Mrichikatika” by Deval, Ganpatrao Bodas as Shakaar and 
Bal-gandharva as Vasantsena. 2, “‘Vidyaharn’’ by Khadilkar Bal-gandharva 
as Devayani, Pethe as Shukracharya and Tembe as Kach. 


P6S 1. Anant Damle as Narada. 2. Ram Marathe as Krishna 


P69 “Saubhadra” by Kirloskar, two productions: 1. «““Manapman” by 
Khadilkar, Balgandharva as Bhamini and IRagasaal Joglekar_as Dhaiayac ef 
2. “Swayamwar” by Khadilkar, Bodas as Krishna and Bal-gandharva 
Rukmini.—From the collection of K. T. Deshmukh, 
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7 MARATHI DRAMA 
Once the inevitability of the musical content is appreciated as a 
distinctive feature of Marathi drama, it becomes easy to realise in which 
directions it was, and can be developed, J.B. Priestley, in his lectures 
to the students of the actors’ school run by the Old Vic, had pointed 
out the ambivalence of dramatic experience. He was right when he 
said that we never totally identify ourselves with the characters we see 
on the stage and that a part of our mind is all the while aware 
that we are witnessing a particular actor performing in a particular 
tole. This duality of experience of the theatre is at the root of the 
method associated with Bal-gandharva and wrongly blamed for the 
decline of Marathi drama. 


Bal-gandharva made the musical accompanists part of the stage 
production. One may find fault with his histrionics—and a writer like 
myself who has to base himself only on documentary evidence in this 
matter can vouch only for his phenomenal voice and innate under- 
standing of classical music—but one cannot take issue with the 
principle of moulding the theatrical experience into one composite 
whole and utilising the alchemy of his own personality in order to 
achieve this miracle. 


Actually, where the accompanists sit is a minor point considering 
that the very nature of drama does not call for a cinematic illusion. 
The Marathi word for the spirit that guides the composite alchemy within 
a theatre, rangat, is closely connected with the word rangabhoomi which 
is familiar to all Indians and needs no elaboration. Dramatists such 
as Vidyadhar Gokhale who have succeeded brilliantly in reviving the 
musical play in recent years have instinctively realised the special 
features of this genre : for example, the weight of the prose part must 
balance the musical content; hence, the light-fantastic, the witty, the 
colourful is more suited to a musical treatment than themes which 
prose playwrights invariably pattern after the frame provided by Western 


drama. 


On this latter point, there was a discussion among the writer at 
this article, K. Narayan Kale, well-known modernist of the Marathi 
theatre and Prof. W. L. Kulkarni, a veteran critic. The discussion 
was provoked by a thesis provided by Prof. Kulkarni maintaining that 
it is the tamasha which is really indigenous to the Maratht “theatre 38 
against the prose play which directly derives from Western models. T he 
debate had then proved inconclusive; but, a few years later, Vijay 





1 Published as three articles in “Sameeksha”, Popular Prakasan, Bombay. 
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Tendulkar’s play, Sari Ga Sari, moulded in the tamasha form failed. 
to emerge as a satisfactory experiment. The fact is that the tamasha, 
with all its flexibility, is difficult to adapt to a theme typical of the 
Maharashtrian middle classes who are at the source of most Marathi 
plays. Just asthe Ramlila projects a folk version of the Ramayana, 
the tamasha can project a mythological or historical theme. The Ramlila 
cannot be used, for instance, to project the message of family planning 
although Dashratha, and Rama in his turn, did plan their families. 


In other words, a dramatic form cannot be dissociated from its. 
environment proper. Obscenity, rib-tickling obscenity, directed at a 
male audience by convention—although projected by a mixed cast—is 
as much a distinctive feature of the tamasha as intelligent ribaldry is 
of the British music-hall. On the other hand, Deval’s Sharada, placed 
alongside Kirloskars’s Soubhadra (which again, presents a contemporary 
social situation in a mythological context and thus accentuates the 
make-believe nature of the dramatic experience which Prof. Kulkarni 
himself longs for) shows that the musical play has a wider range from 
the point of view of content, literary potential as well as audience 
adaptability. 


Prof. Kulkarni does not err in stressing the derivative character 
of modern prose plays, but then during British rule, our very life and 
its modes had become derivative. To take recourse to the tamasha- 
form is no solution, although for satirical themes the tamasha is as 
good an instrument of mass provocation as the Western farce or 
burlesque. There is little fundamental difference between the musical 
play and the tamasha in Maharashtra except that of class. Since the 
heritage of our classical music is one of the most effective aspects of 
our culture that binds us Indians together, it is worth developing the 
musical drama on a national scale. As a theatrical experience it will 
cross language barriers easily; since the musical content of a Marathi 
play features more prominently init than, say Tagore’s songs do in his 
plays, those who know their classical music are bound to be drawn into 
the vortex of a dramatic experience which churns up prose and verse into 
one dynamic flux. 


Itis true that the musical is not produced in ideal conditions i 
the Marathi theatre. But this is true of plays without music. It is 
for the present generation to accept in theory the validity of musical 
drama as the single most characteristic expression of the Maha 
rashtrian—and I dare say, the Indian—temperament. How the form 1s 
to be rationalised and liberated from commercial dross is a challenge 
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meant for playwrights and producers alike. It is the principle that 
has to be accepted first, and in specific contrast to the spate of plays 
adapted from the West, which have little relation to the reality around 
us and masquerade feebly as experiment. Fortunately there are signs 
—though few—that experimental groups in Maharashtra have realised 
the necessity of examining the roots of Marathi drama and nourishing 
them so that we learn to utilise the immense theatrical potential of 
these valid manifestations of dramatic experience. In passing, I shall only 
mention Sangeet Natak Akademi award-winner Daji Bhatawdekar’s 
novel staging of Soubhadra some years ago. Idonot think that such 
attempts, which symbolise new directions in the Marathi theatre and 
revive one’s faith in the availability of musical talent, the major handicap 
for some producers, should be given up. 


Dnyaneshwar Nadkarni is a Marathi short-story writer and critic. 
Long associated with Bombay’s Theatre Unit, he has written frequently on 
Problems of the theatre both in Marathi and English. His booklet, “‘New 
Directions in the Marathi Theatre”, has been published recently by the 
Maharashtra Information Centre, New Delhi. Formerly a columnist of 
“The Free Press Journal”, he is at present an Assistant Editor in ‘‘The 
Financial Express” in which he has been writing a weekly column devoted to 
the arts and literature since 1961. 


DOCUMENTARY THEATRE 
IN GERMANY TODAY 





Dr. Lothar Lutze 


Present-day German literature was born out of silence. The year 
1945 had brought the end of World War II with its millions of dead ; 
the gates of the concentration camps had opened to a horrified world; 
the atom bomb had vanguarded a new era of destruction. For Germany 
it was Zero Hour more than for any other country, because she had 
emerged from the war both as one of the main accused and one of the 
.main victims. The nation of Diirer, Bach, Goethe had given a . 
devastating demonstration of how quickly her ‘depth’ could be converted 
into an abyss of evil. 


How could art, music, literature and, along with it, the theatre 
ever come to life again in the face of this reality ? Especially literature : 
for it depended on words, and words had been misused, defiled, castrated 
asinstruments of propaganda; and writers, if they had not decided to 
emigrate (Brecht) or to give up writing altogether, had themselves become 
instruments in the hands of politicians. The German language lay ex- 
hausted, burnt-out, a heap of ashes. 


Germany’s economic recovery is by some considered a miracle. 
That she should ever become articulate again is the greater miracle. But 
old writers returned, and new ones came up, hesitatingly, gropingly, 
grown suspicious of their own profession. In short, modern German 
literature was, and has been to this day, somewhere essentially anti- 
literary. 

Playwrights took more time than the others to come into th 
again. Wolfgang Borchert’s “Out There Before The Door’, written under 
the immediate impact of the war, was a lonely outcry. This slowness of 


eir own 
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recovery may have partly been due to the nature of dramatic writing 
itself, but also to the fact that Germany, after its literary isolation bet- 
ween 1933 and 1945, was now trying to make up for what it had missed 
by literally swallowing, in translation, whatever plays could be imported. 
from abroad. Although this delayed, in a way, the development of post- 
war German drama, it saved it from being provincial. 


Broadly speaking, three possible ways offered themselves to the: 
German playwright after 1945 to break the silence : 


the escape into entertainment—but, unfortunately perhaps, 
entertainment has never: been considered quite ‘up to the 
mark’ in German literature, and so this field has been left. 
almost exclusively to theatrical imports from abroad; 


the ‘absurd’ theatre with its offer of artistic freedom to the 
author—Wolfgang Hildesheimer has tried his hand at it, and so 
has, to a certain extent, Peter Weiss by transferring his. 
“Marat” into a lunatic asylum; and 


the factual, or documentary’s theatre—quite opposed to the 
‘freedom’ of the ‘absurd’ theatre, it means engagement, political 
engagement in particular. But this engagement is quite diffe- 
rent from Brecht’s, many of whose techniques are utilized by 
the documentary theatre, but whose attitude of pedagogic 
idealism is largely considered a failure by the post-war genera- 
tion of playwrights. In these ‘‘scenic reports on the basis of 
documentary material” (Horst Miller) the playwright becomes. 
more and more merely the arrangeur, the organizer of his 
documentary raw-material; ideally speaking, political ‘change” 
(Henning Rischbieter : ‘Veranderung’’) is to be brought about 
by confronting the audience with reality ; the reality of the 
middle of our century, which, as is felt by many, seems to defy 
artistic (and in particular theatrical) re-creation. 


Documentary theatre is certainly not a discovery of the sixties. 
Already in the first third of this century, ‘Modern Objectivity’ (‘Neue 
Sachlichkeit’) brought with it a number of dramatic reports and docu- 
mentary plays, such as those by Friedrich Wolf and Peter Martin Lampel, 
which “reduced the author’s role to the stageworthy arrangement of 
facts” (Siegfried Melchinger). Their tendency was political throughout : 
Erwin Piscator’s ‘Political Theatre” was published in 1929. 


As was to be expected after 1945, it is again politics that has pro- 
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vided post-war German documentary plays their common theme : politi- 
cal responsibility. Their development is characterised: by a gradual and 
steady withdrawal of the author and, consequently, by a movement away 
from art towards reality. This is also a movement away from Brecht, 
whose ‘epic’ theatre is very determinedly an author’s theatre: the 
dramatist fully exercises the additional rights resulting from the 
epic writer’s traditional omnipresence and omniscience. Brecht’s is also 
an artistic theatre and both its literary importance and its ideological 


failure are due to this fact. 


Anearly attempt to dramatize Germany’s immediate past was 
“The Devil’s General” by Carl Zuckmayer, that master-craftsman of 
dramatic writing. It isa play on Air Force General Udet’s death during 
the war, extremely skilfully done and successful on the stage, but 
thoroughly conventional. 


There is some irony in the fact, that apart from Brecht, Germany’s 
first post-war contribution to the world theatre, Rolf Hochhuth’s “Re- 
presentative’, isnot at all great literature. It is also quite a conven- 
tionally though skilfully built play elaborating documentary material on 
Pope Pius XII’s disputable attitude in the face of the Nazi persecution | 
of the Jews. Its success, in Germany and abroad, was largely sensa- 
tional and due to the fact that here the question of responsibility was 
raised in connection with the head of the Catholic Church, a figure 
largely beyond criticism till then. But the play was bound to bea 
failure the moment it tried to depict the horrors of Auschwitz with 
conventional means (Act V). 


Heinar Kipphardt’s “Oppenheimer” was one of the most successful 
plays during the 1964/65 season and well into the present one. Its theme: 
the political responsibility of the scientist. As a documentary play, it 
is certainly a step forward. The author’s ‘interference’ is even less notice- 
able, the result is greater homogeneity, conflict is immanent—in short, it 
proves that anti-literary theatre need not be anti-theatre. Kipphardt’s next 
attempt at the documentary theatre, “Joel Brand’’, a play on the Nazis’ 
historical proposal to barter Jews against lorries, was less successful. 


Peter Weiss, the author of “Marat”, also became the arrangeur of 
a documentary play, “The Inquiry”. On October 19th, 1965, there 
were simultaneous first performances of the play in West and East Berlin, 
in Cologne, Essen, Leipzig, Munich, Rostock and other cities both in 
West and East Germany, about a dozen in all—certainly something 
unique in the theatrical-as well as the political life of post-war Germany- 
It was the second attempt to put Auschwitz on the stage. After 
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Hochhuth’s obvious failure to do so, how did Weiss go about trying the 
next-to-impossible ? 

The techniques he employs may be considered the concerted efforts 
to ‘de-dramatize’ the subject-matter : 


by “‘filtering’’ the material through a trial-scene (Horst Miiller) 
—the ‘play’ is based entirely on Bernd Naumann’s Records of 
the Auschwitz Trial, long passages of which are quoted almost 
literally. The immediate impact of what happened in the camp 
is resolved into question and answer, affirmation and denial, 
argument and counter-argument; 


by concentration—in producing the play, no attempt should be 
made to reconstruct the court on the stage; it appears impossi- 
ble to the playwright, just as the representation of the camp 
itself would be impossible. ‘Hundreds of witnesses appeared 
in the court. The confrontation of witness and defendant as 
well as the arguments and counter-arguments were overcharged 
with emotional forces. Of all this only a concentrated state- 
ment can remain on the stage” (Peter Weiss); 


by creating ‘distance’—not so much Brecht’s epic distance as 
what might be called musical distance. Weiss calls his play an 
‘oratorio’; the subject-matter is arranged in ‘cantos’ (Weiss 
has been working on a play based on Dante’s “Divina Com- 
media” for some time now)—Canto of the Platform, Canto of 
the Camp, Canto of the Swing, Canto of the Possibility of 
Survival, etc. ; the language is cast into slow, inconspicuous, 
almost monotonously even, yet faintly musical verse; 


by the use of irony, occasionally with a Brechtian touch, vide 
the conclusion of the play : 
Today 
as our nation has again 
toiled itself up 
into a leading position 
we should worry about other things 
than about accusations 
which should have been considered 
void long ago 
Loud approval from the defendants 


by avoiding direct conflict through generalization—although 
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the eighteen defendants bear names “taken over from the 
actual trial”, they ‘‘are not to be accused once again in the 
play. They merely lend the writer of the play their names, 
which are used as symbols here’”’ (Peter Weiss). The play is 
an ‘inquiry’ into the responsibility of a whole people ;: 

WITNESS 7: I only request 

the permission to point out 

how closely the street was lined with spectators 

when they drove us from our dwellings 

and loaded us into the cattle-vans 

The defendants in this trial 

are the mere navvies 

at the very end. 


The nine witnesses in the play remain anonymous. They “only 
report what hundreds expressed” (Peter Weiss). At one point, even the 
distinction between the guards and the guarded becomes meaningless, 
and the whole nightmare an ironic aspect of tragic world theatre — as 
Horst Miiller observes, it may have been this passage that induced 
Palitzsch in Stuttgart to have defendants and witnesses represented by 
the same actors : 


Many of those whose fate it was 

to represent prisoners 

had grown up under the same conceptions 

as those 

who got themselves into the role of the guards 
They had dedicated themselves to the same nation 
and to the same progress and profit 

and had they not been appointed prisoner 

they might have made a guard as well. 


Henning Rischbieter principally considers “theatre without art in- 
sufficient, and political theatre without art even more emphatically so.” 
“The Inquiry” should be acceptable to him. And still, there is some- 
thing about the experiment that leaves one uncomfortable. Critics like 
Horst Miiller feel that “The Inquiry” is neither genuinely political nor 4 
genuine piece of art. Itis indeed difficult to judge the play critically, 
leaving all its extra-artistic aspects aside. Auschwitz may be the one 
theme where art is bound to fail, at least in the near future. There 
will be many, and perhaps not the worst of judgement, who for some 
time to come will prefer the bareness of Naumann’s Records to thet 
‘filtered’ rendering on the stage. 


Photographs : P79 “The Investigation by Peter Weiss. P80 Boleslaw Barloné, 
Director-Manager, Schiller Theatre, West Berlin. 
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This does not mean that “The Inquiry” is the end of a development. 
More documentary plays are in the making. Wolfgang Graetz was not 
very successful with his play on the German revolt on July 20th, 1944 
“The Conspirators’”; now Hans-Helmut Kirst is preparing another one 
“The Revolt—Tragedy of July 20th, 1944’’—in co-operation with Erwin 
Piscator, at whose Freie Volksbitihne in West Berlin the first performance 
was scheduled for January 20, 1966. 

In the meantime Gunter Grass, author of “The Tin-Drum’, wrote 
his first full-length play, ‘‘The Plebeians Rehearse the Revolt’. It had 
its first performance on February 15th, 1966, at the Berlin Schiller 
Theatre. From the point of view of documentary theatre, which is ap- 
plicable considering its theme, it isa relapse. Once more the author has 
taken charge. 

This is the historical background of the play : 


On June 16th, 1953, the day before the revolt reached its climax 
in East Berlin, Brecht had gone from Buckow to Berlin in order to 
discuss the latest events with his colleagues. On the 17th, he wrote a 
letter to Ulbricht : 

“The great discussion with the masses on the peace of socia- 
list reconstruction will result in a clarification and consolidation of the 
socialist achievements. It is my desire to express to you at this moment 
my loyalty to the Socialist Unity Party of Germany: Yours, Bertolt 
Brecht.” Only the last sentence of the statement was published. Once 
again Brecht turned to Ulbricht : 

“,..Now I hope that the provocateurs will be isolated and their 
nets of contact destroyed; the workers, however, who demonstrated out 
of the justified dissatisfaction should not be confused with the provocateurs, 
so that the great discussion on the mistakes made everywhere, which is 
so necessary, is not disturbed from the start.’ 

Lines from a poem written by Brecht about that time, “EvilMorning” 


Last night in a dream I saw fingers pointing at me 

Like on a leper, they were toil-worn and 

They were broken. 

Ignorant ones ! I cried 

Conscious of guilt 
have provided Grass the conclusion of his ‘German tragedy’ : 
You ignorant ones! Conscious of guilt I accuse you, are the last words 
of the ‘Boss’ before his exit. 


“Photosranhe. . - 
Photographs: P81 “The Plebians” by Gunter Grass, Berlin Schiller 
*‘Oppenheimer” by Heinner Kipphardt, Friek Volksbuhne, We 


Theatre. P82 
st Berlin. 
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With a good deal of poetic licence, Grass intensifies Brecht’s 
dilemma. A rehearsal of Brecht’s “‘Coriolanus’’-version is interrupted by 
workers in revolt. Instead of preparing the manifesto they ask him to 
write for them, he studies their speech and gestures to utilize them for 
his production. 


In Grass’s play, the conflict between theatre and politics, between 
literature and history, art and reality has itself become the theme. It is 
certainly not out of the way to make Brecht (called the ‘Boss’) the centre 
of this conflict. “Brecht, the ideologist”—as opposed to Camus, the mora- 
list—‘‘perceived the horrors of our century, the general suffering as the 
sum total of millions of individual cases merely as subject-matter for his 
writings’’ (Jiirgen Riihle). Or, in the Boss’s own words (Act IV, Scene 7) : 


Very well. Perhaps a couple of poems can be scraped out 
of all the misery. 


VOLUMNIA: You want to write again ? 
BOSS: Does my intention frighten you ? 


VOLUMNIA: Yes, my friend. I am afraid truth will 
make you eloquent. 


BOSS (stands up, collects his papers): Write as before. 
When little concerned me. Tasted like poached eggs and 
helped temporarily. Later then, among birch-trees in the 
north, wherever I sat on the suitcase ready for flight. 
Surviving the friends. Poor of words. Certain of few 
nouns. 


“The Plebeians Rehearse the Revolt” is certainly one of the most 
important German plays recently written. But it leaves one half-satis- 
fied, obviously on account of the uncomfortable proximity of historical 
fact and invention. With the reality of its theme and the artistic 
techniques applied by the author, it was bound to become a hybrid of 
two categories which are fundamentally irreconcilable. Occasionally, the 
artistic even turns artifical—vide the workers’ speeches. 


Brecht’s failure becomes Grass’ own. Trying to show the im- 
portance of art in the face of political reality, he uses art—J’art contre 
Vart. But the play is a magnificent failure, nevertheless. 


In the endeavour of the German theatre to represent the recent 


past on the stage, one possible solution has been indicated by Judith 
Malina’s and Julian Beck’s Living Theatre, which has found a temporary 
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home in Berlin. Its ‘bare, unprotected, un-aestheticized, wordless... . 
trance-like, radically exhibitionist ‘re-enactment’ of the death in the gas- 
chambers” (Henning Rischbieter) at the end of ‘‘Mysteries’” is theatre 
beyond ‘play’, absolute theatre, authorless theatre—each individual 
actor, in total physical and spiritual engagement, becomes a victim by 
proxy, the performance a sacrificial rite. 


As far as theatre is concerned, this is a non-plus-ultra. After this, 
there is only the silent drama of the ‘pure’ document, as it can be found 
in the fragmentary shorthand recordings of the conferences in Hitler’s. 
World War II headquarters. Could any ‘absurd’ dramatist’s dialogue be 
more banal, more poignantly ironic than the Fiihrer’s remarks made on 
July 31st, 1944, eleven days after the attempt on his life had failed, at a. 
time when his victims both at the front and at home died by the hundreds. 
every da 


On the other hand the miracle has happened to me that my 
nervous complaint has almost disappeared by this shock. 
There is still a little trembling of the left leg when the 
conferences take too much time, but before that, this leg 
used to tremble in bed. All ofa sudden this has almost 
completely disappeared by this shock; by which Ido not 
mean to say that I consider this the proper cure. 


The quotations in the text have been translated by the author 
exclusively for this article. 


Dr. Lothar Lutze, a Doctor of Philosophy was born in 1927. He has 
conducted research on the Elizabethan theatre, has done practical work for 
the Berlin student theatre and been associated with Max Muller Bhavan. 
He writes experimental poetry and criticism and is currently working on 
dramatic documentations on Adolf Hitler and John F. Kennedy. He is at 
Present Representative in India, for the South Asia Institute, University of 
Heidelburg. 


INNOVATIONS IN KATHAKALI 





V. Madhavan Nair 


Are innovations in Kathakali necessary? What. suggestions are 
possible ? To what extent are they feasible? These questions are of 
considerable significance and demand specific answers in view of the spate 
of arguments and counter-arguments current at present. There has been 
some writing too, though sporadic, on Kathakali reform. It would 
indeed be worthwhile for organisations for the promotion of Kathakali 
to gather ideas of reform from authoritative sources and implement 
those that are practical. But such an effort has been lacking. Itis 
therefore left to individuals to. offer their own suggestions, insufficient 
though these may be. 


Arguments are of varying degrees of validity. Some die-hards 
bred in the traditions of narrow-minded orthodoxy assert vociferously 
that all that is grand and beautiful in Kathakali is already’ there; to 
‘them the mere thought of innovation is blasphemy. They conveniently 
ignore the changes introduced from time to time by great reformers. 
The choice of themes from the Mahabharata by Kottayathu Thampuran, 
the highly individualistic technique of Unnayi Warriar, original ideas 
given practical shape by Kalladikode Nambudiri, Kaplingad Nambudirl 
and Vettath Thampuran, are only a few of the welcome deviations 
in the span of three centuries and more which cumulatively have 
made Kathakali what it is today. In the historical perspective, therefore, 
the assertion of some conservatives that the mere introduction of an 
innovation in Kathakali is sacrilegious does not stand the test of 
scrutiny. At the other extreme is the uninformed contention of some 
modernists that unless Kathakali adapts itself to the changiné 
needs of society and keeps pace with the rapid transformations of the 
modern work-a-day world, it is for all practical purposes 4 dead art 
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and should be given a burial. Those who hold this view are for the 
most part ignorant of the traditions and conventions of Kathakali and. 
incapable of experiencing the indescribable artistic enjoyment it affords. 
Between these two extremes are many opinions, some of which are 
entitled to earnest consideration. The right course appears to be to 
see whether a few innovations could not be introduced to meet the 
demands of modern society, and at thesame to take every care to 
preserve undiminished the individuality and grandeur of the dance- 
drama. I believe that some innovations of this kind are both necessary 
and feasible. ; 


Before I go into details, let me make it clear that for the present 
purpose Iam leaving the existing masterpieces alone, that I confine 
myself strictly to Kathakalis of the future. We have concerned 
ourselves much with the past of Indian classical arts without reference 
to their present and future. Occasionally we might permit ourselves. 
the luxury of looking into the future with, of course, reference to the 
present and past. 


One of the most important changes which I envisage relates to 
the duration of a Kathakali performance. Traditional Kathakalis, some 
of which are the immortal creations of great minds, were originally 
intended for continuous performance from dusk to dawn. They were 
written in spacious times when people could sit up nights watching 
them, But times are different now, and people just cannot afford this. 
luxury. The necessity for short duration has therefore to be given 
high priority. Future Kathakali writers should, of necessity, keep this. 
paramount factor in view. A whole Kathakali for a duration of, say, 
two-and-a-half or three hours is a desideratum. 


Now to the selection of themes. Asa rule Kathakali dramatises 
Puranic stories. But there have been a few minor exceptions to the 
tule. Experimentations in this regard were attempted decades ago. 
There is an historical Kathakali “Martandavarmavijayam’”’, the hero being. 
Martanda Varma, founder of modern Travancore. Kattakkayam 
Cherian Mappila wrote “Olivervijayam” based on episodes from a 
French epic. A recent one is “‘Davidvijayam’”’, Sardar K. M. Panikkar’s. 
adaptation of the Biblical story of David and Goliath. To many 
admirers of Kathakali these are more experiments than successes. 
There is a strong body of opinion, and with considerable justification, 
that Kathakali should not be made to descend from its unearthly 
eminence and gather to itself some of the dust and dirt of modern life. 
Driven to necessity, the versatality inherent in Kathakali may be able 
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to devise hastamudras for smoking a cigarette, driving a scooter, 
speaking over the telephone, and many other acts of modern man. 
But should this necessity arise at all? Will it not be best to leave 
Kathakali to deal with Puranic themes? One of the glories of this art 
is its tremendous power to bring to us a world peopled by gods and 
goddesses and innumerable supernatural and preternatural beings, the 
dazzling world of Hindu mythology. Shorn of this splendid achievement, 
the art will undoubtedly stagnate and may even perish. 


It has to be stated that while preserving this basic characteristic 
it is yet possible for Kathakali to explore new fields of creative activity, 
For we have to remember that Hindu mythology has not been altogether 
exhausted in Kathakali. In the two ithihasas, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, and the many Puranas, there still remains a vast body of 
material clamouring to be exploited by new writers. Shall they not do 
soto our advantage? Let the new Kathakalis bring to the stage 
lesser known, and not necessarily second-rate, characters and make 
them enact in song and dance the drama of their lives for us to see 
and enjoy them. 


Musically, too, Kathakali bristles with possibilities for experimenta- 
tion and original work. Kathakali music, it may be pointed out, has 
‘come in for much criticism on the part of purists. Elsewhere I have had 
occasion to examine this question in detail’, However, one or two 
points need reiteration here. One occasionally hears unnecessary and 
somewhat jarring variations in the rendering of the same songs by 
different singers, songs sung in ragas different from those in which they 
were originally composed, and without proper adhesion to the correct 
swaras of the ragas or even the sruti. If Kathakali music is to be 
lifted to the level of the other facets of the dance-drama—and it 
certainly should be—authentic notations of the songs must be prepared 
by proper persons and trained singers must be made to adhere strictly 
to them. Improved music will by itself have the effect of imparting 
additional beauty to the whole art. 


Inthe past Kathakalis have been written by some who have had 
no knowledge of the theory or training in the practice of music. This 
has undoubtedly been a defect as Kathakali padas are songs set in 
ragas and talas and not written in any of the metres current in the 
language of Kerala, In fact this is a fundamental difference between 
the form of Kathakali songs and the rest of Malayalam poetry. Authors 
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of Kathakli, hereafter at least, should be persons with a basic knowledge 
of music in addition to their literary and other accomplishments. 
They must themselves furnish the outline of the musical form of their 
compositions. Embellishments of course can be provided, if necessary, 
by a professionally well-equipped musician working directly under the 
supervision and.guidance of the writer. 


There is another field which affords considerable scope for 
innovations of a healthy and rewarding nature in Kathakali music. 
The atmosphere of Kathakali vocal music is brought about in part by 
what are popularly known as Kerala ragas viz. khandram, kanak- 
kurinji, poranira, indalam, indisa and others, and in part by some 
prominent ragas which have honoured places in Karnatak concerts like 
sankarabharanam, odi,  bhairavi, kalyani, mukhari, kamboji and 
soon, Broadly, speaking, however, the ragas used in Kathakali have 
generally followed the pattern set by convention and are therefore 
somewhat limited in number. Worthwhile attempts have not been 
made to compose Kathakali songs in other ragas which also have 
considerable appeal to listeners of classical music concerts. I for one 
do not remember having seen Kathakali songs composed in hindolam, 
reetigaulam, manirangu, kharaharapriya, harikamboji among others. If 
Kathakali songs of the future are also composed in some popular 
pleasing ragas unwittingly kept out so far, in addition to some 
generally used hitherto, there is no doubt that an element of variety and 
freshness will be imparted and thereby the musical content enriched 
to a great degree. 


And we have to consider the use of additional talas too. The 


main talas in Kathakali are chempada, adantha, panchari and champa 
which have their counterparts in Karnatak music, though they are known 
by different names. A welcome innovation would be to use some other 
talas alongside, 


Cutting down the length of Kathakali padams is a must in the 
dance-dramas of tomorrow. Some Kathakalis of olden days contain 
very long padams with a number of charanams, ideas being elaborated 
at great length with minute attention to details. Unnayi Warriar’s 
celebrated classic <‘Nalacharitham” is one of the most notable examples. 
The great masters had their own justification for such elaboration and 
it is not up to us to criticise them from the modern viewpoint. But in 
Kathakalis to be written undue length of songs would be out of place. 
and tend to bore the audience. Therefore authors must henceforward 
take care to make their padams short, and limit them to, say, eight lines 
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each. They should eliminate all padding, preserve economy of words. 
and bring out ideas in concentrated form. The attempt should be 
to provide effect and beauty in as short a time as possible. 


Reduction in the length of padams will help to contribute to 
greater artistic enjoyment in another way. In any drama one has. 
necessarily to reckon with the reaction of the character to whom 
another character is speaking. In traditional Kathakalis one often 
notes the embarrassment of an actor in not being able to show relevant 
reaction to the long-winded address the other is making to him. 
Attempts of course are being made at present to devise ways and means 
of mitigating this embarrassment to some extent. One of the easiest 
steps is to write short padams which will also be of much help in 
maintaining the element of drama to a notable degree. Dialogue in 
songs of two lines each should also be possible occasionally. Crisp, 
short dialogue will project more conspicuously and effectively the 
inherent operatic nature of Kathakali songs. 


A very important need in the Kathakalis of the future is to limit 
the number of characters in the dance-drama. In some traditional 
Kathakalis one often finds characters whose presence is not very vital 
to the development of the drama or the progress and movement of the 
story. One reason may have been to meet the exacting demands of a 
performance lasting through a full night; another, to introduce variety 
in make-up and costumes with a view to holding the interest of the 
audience. Butwe can no more afford superfluous characters for the 
sake of variety alone. Meticulous attention must be paid to the 
principle of relevance, and no character for whose appearance and action 
there is no justifiable motivation should be made to step onto the 
Kathakali stage. The developments taking place in modern drama have to 
be kept in view to a certain extent in Kathakali too. Possessing as it does 
the unique advantage of being able to bring before our eyes everything 
in heaven, earth and hell through kastamudras and abhihaya, Kathakali 
is in a position to easily dispense with the presence of unwanted 
characters on the stage. The main types like the pacha, the kathi, the 
thadi, the minukku etc. can by themselves hold the attention of the 
audience and do not require the assistance of the minor ones. A compact, 
well-knit, streamlined dance-drama with four or five characters is 
certainly within the bounds of possibility. 


To sum up: let us have short Kathakalis of two-and-a-half or three 
hours duration, based on lesser known but intensely dramatic Puranic 
themes, singers adhering to authentic notations, some songs set in 
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ragas and talas not used in Kathakalis so far, containing short padams 
and as few characters as possible. 


“Karnasapatham”’ by the present writer, a production of which was 
staged recently by the International Centre for Kathakali, New Delhi, 
is an attempt to translate these suggestions into practice. Other 
innovations are also possible. But in introducing them one has to 
proceed with great caution and reverence. For Kathakali is a great 
glory and nothing should be done to deface it. Innovations and ex- 
periments for their own sake would be tantamount to sacrilege. The 
question we have to consider is whether it is possible to make certain 
changes and abridgements to suit modern conditions, and at the 
same time preserve all the basic characteristics in their original purity. 
The answer is an emphatic affirmative. 


V. Madhavan Nair is a well-known Malayalam writer and critic on 
the music and dance of Kerala. He is the author of ‘Kerala Sangeetham” 
and “Kathakali”, and also writes for children under the name ‘Mali’. His 
“‘Karnasapatham’’ was an attempt at an experimental approach to Katha- 
kali. At present he holds the position of Assistant Station Director in the 
External Services of All India Radio. 


ALTAF 
HUSSAIN 
KHAN 


Prof. S. K. Saxena 





Chandni Mahal isa well-known block of houses in ‘Suinwallan’, 
near the Jama Masjid in Delhi. The areais a queer medley of all sorts 
of people—pedlars and panwallahs, blacksmiths and tobacconists. Yet, 
here in its narrow streets, live more musicians of note than perhaps in 
any other single region of the city. In terms of both fact and legend, 
the area has plenty to interest a lover of classical music. One finds here, 
for instance, a street named after the legendary Tanras Khan; oF Ustad 
Chandkhan’s Mosiqui Manzil; of course, Chandni Mahal itself, hallowed 
by the memories of such great masters of the past as the vocalist 
Tanras Khan, the sarangi wizard, Bundu Khan and Nathu Khan 
who, as the story goes, could make the tabla ‘talk’, is even visually 
reminiscent—-by virtue of its very state of decay. 


It was here that I first met Ustad Altaf Hussain Khan, one of our 


Akademi Award winners—in June 1963, to be precise. Though mor? 
than ninety-five years of age, the Ustad appeared to be in fairly go 
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health, The wrinkles and the stoop seemed merely physical; for when 
the talk turned to the excellences of our traditional styles of singing, 
he argued his point with perceptible zeal and vigour. I wondered how, 
with such a burden of years, he could be so consistently ebullient in 
both approval and criticism. His sons, who had gathered around us 
during the course of the conversation, told me that the Ustad was 
still fond of some daily exercise. The news of his death only a few 
months later was to me unbelievable. 


Behind his undimmed spirits, there was a long story of many-sided 
endeavour coupled with a strong, conscious sense of achievement. He 
won the Akademi Award in 1960 and deservedly. Some of the older 
musicians today assure me that in his younger days, Altaf Khan had 
impressed them unforgettably witha number of effective performances. 
in the company of our most distinguished musicians of the past. What 
ismore, the Ustad could justly claim to have initiated quite a few 
pupils into the subtleties of classical Hindustani music. Paying a 
compliment to the remarkable humility of the man Altaf Khan would. 
recall how such a connoisseur as the late Ustad Vilayat Hussain Khan 
would often consult him on matters of musical technique and grammar. 
Indeed, for his insight into rare ragas as also for his mastery over some- 
very ancient compositions of diverse designs, Altaf Khan was respected. 
throughout the country. 


Many of his pupils today are princes from various states. His. 
"eldest son, Wahid Hussain Khan, learnt from him and ‘is a vocalist. 
ofno mean merit. One of our better known musicians, Azmat Hussain: 
Khan, was trained by Altaf Hussain Khan for full twelve years. 


For sheer musica! scholarship of the orthodox variety, Altaf Khan. 
had very few equals. He was thoroughly conversant with such rare: 
compositions of Ameer Khushro as qual, qualbana, naksh, gul and hava. 
As for the ragas, the following were prominent in the list of _ his. 
favourites: tirwan, lalitabasant suha, bhankar, nat, gaura, sri, jayat, 
lacchasakh, hem khem and shahana. He would revel in presenting. 
well-designed compositions in varieties of gauri, bihag, nat, bilawal and. 
mallhar. Altaf Khan was proud of the fact that, in his younger days, 
his expositions of such ragas as basant-bahar, srigour and goura had. 
often moved the audience to tears. 


Much of what he knew was of great theoretical value; the different. 
Kinds of compositions, inherited in the main from his own ancestors, 
which contain. hints for better singing and which, by blending illustra-. 
tively the diverse elements of vocal music, seek to make for fuller, more- 
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balanced practice. An instance of these is provided by the firwat- 
prabandh composed by his father, Zahoor Khan ‘Ramdas’, Meaningful 
words here appear fused with mnemonic syllables drawn from the realm 
of rhythm. Their purpose is, at least, dual. On the one hand, they 
heighten the contrast between meaning and effect, opening our minds 
to the direct charms of the mere manner of articulation; and on the other 
hand, they familiarise the learner with some intricacies of rhythm, 


That the vocalist should have a hold over all the different 
elements of singing, is indeed an ideal which Altaf Khan’s gharana 
tried assiduously to realise. Consider, for instance, the way in which 
patterns of note-names appear embodied in some of his father’s charac- 
teristic compositions. They have, of course, the usual twofold 
raga-tala setting. But what makes them distinctive is the effect of 
sparkle and abruptness worked up by the articulation of sargam against 
the relatively even flow of aara (a-vowel). 


Do the sargams contribute any specific effect to singing? Altaf 
Khan’s answer here was by implication, instructive. The sargam in his 
view, serves as an intermediary between alapa, and textual singing. 
The alapa of the orthodox dhrupad variety is an attempt to avoid 
language—as completely as possible. Textual singing, on the other hand, 
Jeans heavily and openly on language. The ideal, here, is to heighten 
the effect of music by reinforcing the meaning of words witha duly 
‘corresponding manner of singing. The sargam stands for a stage between 
these two extremes. We have here more distinctness and succes- 
Sivenes, more of an individual, rounded self-completeness—than in the 
leisurely continuities of mere alapa. It is, so to speak, a movement 
away from mere atmosphere towards greater diversity of effect. And 
yet the diversity at the level of sargam in general is less pronounced— 
or at least, less identifiable than in textual singing. 


Altaf Khan’s own style of singing to trained listeners, was 
instructive. He was well known for his correct rendering of vilambit 
sthayi in such tala as tilwara (16 units) and jhoomra (14 units). A 
reference may here be made to a todi khyal composed by his father, 
jhoomra tala which he would sing in the true, orthodox manner and with 
distinct effect : 


aa atét, sma feat fat att wa aaa ai wa 4, 
‘nae ga wa & wet a, facer qa va aa FI 


The piece has been recorded and has the following likable features: 
The sthayi is sung exactly as it should be—in a steady firm manneh 


s 
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radiating repose. Care is taken to keep out drut embellishments altogether 
and the unity between the different accents of the sthayi is main- 
tained by resorting to what is popularly called kanbharna—that is, by 
interspersing them with thin, luminous lines of musical continuities, 
rather than with turns and twists of notes. 


Why is a vilambit sthayi to be sung thus? And, in the piece 
referred to above, why does the sama occur at 3T the first letter of the 
third word—and nowhere else? Altaf Khan’s answer here was illuminat- 
ing. “If you are asked to walk slowly and with dignity, it is dishonest 
and ungainly to resort to occasional jumping or running. And the sama 
occurs where it does, because the chosen consonent enables it to bloom, 


even like a flower.”’ 


Now, the theorist can certainly develop these hints into full-blown 
ideas, rationally more tenable. He may say that it is self-inconsistent 
to lay claim to vilambit singing and yet to incorporate flirtatious. 
embellishments, that being the focal point—and not merely to ‘come’, 
but, ‘emerge’; and that is precisely this requisite effect of openness and 
suddenness which is worked up directly by the very auditory quality 
of Ht, But, to be sure, the truth here involved can be realised only 
in the light of actual singing. Altaf Khan would rightly insist 
that the detailed reflections of the musicologist must, of necessity, be 
grounded in the details of aesthetic practice. Or else, the veteran 
warned, the quintessential truths of music may be not merely ignored, 
but dismissed as nonsense. He would refer, in this connection, to an 
important marwa composition of his father, Zahoor Khan ‘Ramdas’: 


arat aqardt faa) aaarat 

Sat Adela afta at 

Wt wat atk wor afer dia z 

are FY aaetel Fe 

dla F ata ware 

‘waar’ aa ufaar F Ret Wa 
Here, the fourth and the fifth lines seem to recommend what is plainly 
contradictory. But, when requested to explain them, Altaf Khan came 
out with his critical best. “Aroha and avaroha”, he contended, ‘do not 
really stand for the physical acts of moving up and down the scale. 
They stand rather for the rise and ebb of feeling. You can sing, if you 
so desire, what is gramatically teevra with the pathos of a fading tone. 
And unless the musicians can do so, what does he create and how is 
he free?” 
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Like others of his kind, Altaf Khan would bemoan that ‘educated’ 
musicologists had on the whole been indifferent to this truth—the truth 
that what appears far-fetched or absurd in mere theory may, in practice, 
ibe the very essence of beauty. So far as remember, this was the only 
context in which he tended to grow bitter. 

Otherwise, his talk in general was objective and controlled. In 
recounting even his best performances, he never grew hyperbolic. 
Referring to the most popular classical vocalists of today, he once said 
‘to me meaningfully, ‘“‘Khyal is different. The difference between khyal 
and thumri consists not only in what patterns you use, nor even (merely) 
in how precisely the voice moves in rendering a particular pattern but 
primarliy in the temper with which you sing. Differences in manner 
‘then follow of themselves.” Much that is happening.in the world of 
‘classical music today was, without doubt, disagreeable to him but 
Altaf Khan was never spiteful in expressing his disapproval. It seems 
to me that a quiet but continual sense of deep, inward fulness—of 
knowing what in music is of true, abiding worth—prevented him from 
getting embittered over the relative neglect of the gharanas by the 
educated musicologist of today. He would grieve, but nobly—in a tone 
of restraint and quiet self-confidence. ‘It does not matter. When they 
‘wake up to what is worth hearing, they must come to us.” It is good 
that his two young sons share this self-assurance; for, it steadies them 
today, when they are not much in demand. They know what rigours 
their father had to stand, and how well he stood them. They are, 
‘therefore, neither impatient to succeed nor willing to barter tradition 
‘for music of an easier appeal. 


Personal Life 

Married in 1890, at the age of twenty-two, Altaf Khan was 
blessed with three children—two sons and a daughter. Their simple 
way of life is wholly free from that abandon which has come to be 
‘regarded as being characteristic of musicians. The Ustad himself was 2 
deeply religious man. Even when sick, he would maintain religious 
abstinences, such as fasting during the period of ramzan. He was 
proud of the fact that he had once been a pilgrim to Holy Mecca—‘‘and 
‘on my own money”, he would add. Religion, indeed, was one of his 
permanent interests. Upto a few months before his death, his one main 
‘concern was to get a mosque built in Champanagar—a city in district 
Purnea where he lived for the last twenty years of his life with the 
Raja of Banailli, and which, as his sons now tell me, had for long been 
‘the scene of regular musical activity. 

Considering that as a musician, he had, in general, to keep the 
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company of his kind, Altaf Khan’s austere living was indeed exceptional. 
His sons cite it as anindex of the general tenor of his life that, as a 
tule, he would avoid even such a simple indulgence as the use of oil and 
pickles. This should not, however, be allowed to suggest that he ever 
ignored the legitimate needs of the body. In fact, right from the age of 
17, he never missed his regular physical exercise till before the advent 
of real old age and he would often recall with legitimate pride how, 
asa young man intent on working his way up, he never failed to do 
his daily 100 dands or to consume one seer of almonds and half a seer of 
milk before or after rayaz, in addition to a substantial quantity of 
ghee along with his two regular meals. This discipline had the desired 
effect. Altaf Khan’s akara (rendition of a) grew broad and rich. Notes 
very high in the upper register could now be sung with the greatest of ease 
and without any distortion of voice. Besides, he developed the capacity to 
perform or to practice for long hours without the least sign of fatigue. 


The severe and methodical quality of his early training is a clear 
clue to what he finally grew into—a veteran respected for his insight 
into the subtleties of our traditional khkyal-singing; a musician with 
an impressive record of performances against some of our greatest 
vocalists of the past; a simple individual with a perceptible measure of 
self-control and quiet dignity, revealing, in daily talk, a continual 
firmness of manner which seemed surprising to those who knew that the 
greater part of his life was spent in the company of rajas and princes. 


‘Gharana 


As is generally admitted Altaf Khan has been in our day the best 
known representative of the Khurja School of khyal singing. The 
style of this school is not without its characteristic features. Some of 
them are: emphasis on the natural opennes of akara during the executions 
of tans, avoidance of sudden changes in their structural design, and 
a relatively infrequent employment of boltans. What is perhaps more 
distinctive of this school is that the farana is here sung, in part, after 
the manner of khyals. That is, to speak negatively, the closing Sigs 
of the recital are not marked by that hectic, repetitive articulation of 
dir, dir, which is a conspicuous feature of taranas as they are commonly 
sung; and, positively, not only are the tans executed at subtly regulated 
Speeds, but the access to the sama is made to arise from varying and 
unsuspected accents in the rhythmic cycle. 


The man who brought the gharana into the limelight however, 


did not belong originally to Khurja. Altaf Khan’s grandfather spent 
the major part of his life in Dankaur, another smal] town in vitae 
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Pradesh in the district of Bulandshahar, before he moved to Khurja. 
Here, Altaf Khan was born in 1868. His music lessons began at the 
tender age of five under the watchful eye of his father Zahoor Khan, 
whose name appears as ‘Ramdas’ in many compositions remarkable for 
their structural excellence. The training was vigorous and traditional 
in manner. For even the slightest slackness in daily practice, physical 
punishment was promptly meted out. Altaf Khan would recall with 
amusement how, on a chilly winter night, his hands and feet were once 
tied firmly together and he was hung up ona pole at the top of the 
house—bundled out because of a mere lapse in practice. The severity, 
however, was useful. By the age of 13, the growing boy had acquired 
mastery over at least thirty compositions — dhrupad, khyal and hori 
— after undergoing a thorough training in the patterns of sargam 
which forms the basis of our practical training in classical vocal music. 
But, at this age, in 1881, he lost his father. Zahoor Khan was sixty-five 
when he died. It wasa heavy blow to the boy, stil] quite young and 
by no means ready to meet the challenge of life. Fortunately, his 
training did not suffer. He began learning from his uncles, Ghulam 
Haider Khan and Munshi Ghafoor Khan, both of whom were not only 
accomplished musicians, but well versed in Persian and Sanskrit. They 
initiatied him into the subtleties of suradhyaya and surbyora — or, into 
the study of sevarasin their individual and relational aspects; and, 
though during all these years he put in only two hours of daily practice, 
the proficiency acquired was both intensive and many-sided. The 
emphasis, throughout, was on method and musicality rather than on 
mere speed. It was, therefore, understandable that even at the ripe 
age of ninety-five Altaf Khan could sing with remarkable robustness. 


On attaining the age of 17 Altaf Khan proceeded to Mathura and 
stayed there with Seth Laxmi Chand for a few months. Those were 
the days of the well-known brothers, Chukkha-Ganeshi Lal, the 
former known for his skill asa harmonium player, and the latter as 
an exponent of dhrupad style of singing. Mathura, in those days, was 
ringing with the stately sonorities of dhrupad and pakhawaj. Altaf Khan 
did not fail to imbibe some of their high seriousness. Then, in 1886, 
he moved on to Mursana, an adjoining State, and spent two years with 
Raja Ghaneshyam Singh. The Raja’s nephew, Bhoop Singh, was fond of 
music and taking full advantage of the congenial conditions, Altaf Khan 
put in intensive daily practice, from midnight to four o’clock in the 
morning. Another stay of about 4 years with Raja Sadashiva Rao 
Peshwa, of Chitrakoot State, was similarly helpful and the young rising 
musician could feel his powers growing every day. This was followed 
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by a series of employments in various states, such as Giddhaur and 
Panchkoot in Bengal, Bhavnagar, Kathiawar, Dujana, Gabhana and 
Nepal. His longest stay was, however, at Purnea, with Raja P.C. Lal. 
This asociation lasted for about 20 years. During the closing years of 
his life, he remained mostly with the Raja of Banailli. 


Career 


Beginning at the age of 17, Altaf Hussain Khan had taken part 
in most of the important music conferences of the country. Some of 
these participations in his view, were memorable.’ One of them came 
about thirty years ago—in Laxmi Bhavan, at Bombay. Among those 
whose who performed on the occasion were such distinguished musicians 
as Bhaskar Bua Bakhle and Waze Bua. Vilayat Hussain Khan and his 
elder brother were also present. Altaf Hussain Khan was asked to sing 
after Bhaskar Rao. He sang a rare variety of gauri for about four hours. 
It was followed by an exposition of basant and lalitabasant. The recital 
was acclaimed both for its technical accuracy and emotive content and 
his performance on this occasion created quite a stir in the city. 


About the same year, he gave another remarkable performance in 
Calcutta at the residence of Duli Chand Babu, a_ well-known patron of 
music. Participants here included Nanhey Khan of Rampur; Dhunni Khan; 
Chhotey Khan, elder brother of Ghasset Khan; and the famous har- 
monium player, Bhayya Ganpat Rao. The concert opened with exquisite 
Tecitals by such consummate artistes as Alladia Khan and Maujjuddin. 
Altaf Khan sang on the following day. The distinguished audience sat 
spellbound for more than three hours, admiring every subtle turn of 
musical phrase and the singer’s adroitness in rendering difficult ragas. 


Did he ever sing better? Altaf Khan thought he had—in 1902, 
though he was not very sure of the year. It was in the garden of a 
well-known parton of music and musicians, Shri Ashu Mallik, about 14 
miles from Calcutta. The participants were again, musicians of the 
highest order, chief of them being Malika Gohar Jan; Alladia Meherban, 
pupil of the well-known Fateh Ali Khan; and Fayyaz Khan, then 
working his way to the top, slowly but unmistakably. The young 
‘Fayyaz’ as Altaf Khan put it, sang for more than ninety minutes, 
interspersing, as was his wont, movements of remarkable profundity with 
light, tickling curls of readier appeal, because of which device even the 
Sweetest songstresses of those days regarded him as a formidable rival. 
The impact on the audience was so overwhelming that no one was prepared 
to ‘attune his tanpura’, as they say, when Fayyaz Khan had finished. 
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But, Altaf Khan came forward. And, to crown it all, the two 
began singing together — the same raga, matching phrase for phrase, 
either as a parallel or as a foil, and drawing repeated applause from all 
those present. For four hours, they sang. Both were then young, 
neither was prepared to be humbled in the eyes of the audience, 
spiked with feminine glamour. And so, the music went on—without 
respite, till at last, Gohar Jan’s old mother put her hands firmly on the 
tanpuras, signalling the end, and exclaiming, with her eyes fixed on the 
ladies: “What! Do you want to kill my sons?” 


Beside his general ability as a singer, the remarkable range of 
Altaf Khan’s voice in his younger days was of great help in swaying 
vast audiences. It was precisely this, he believed which enabled him to 
hold a very big gathering in rapt attention for well over ninety minutes 
on the occasion of the marriage of the son of Raja Chandra Shamshere 
Jung of Nepal which was attended by more than a thousand musicians. 
But he would insist he had never betrayed tradition by sacrificing 
methodical singing for the sake of popular appeal. 


Did he never sing ineffectively? Altaf Khan would readily admit 
he had on quite a few occasions. Thus, in one music concert at 
Calcutta — in the ‘thirties — in which Bade Ghulam Ali Khan also took 
part, the first half of his recital was distinctly colourless; but, it 
brightened up perceptibly when, accompanied by the inimitable Habib- 
uddin Khan on the tabla, he switched over to Jalitabasant. 


There was at least one more such incident which Altaf Khan could 
vividly recall. Once, after eight months of intensive practice, he set 
out for the state of Giddhaur—brimming with confidence. But, as ill 
luck would have it, he developed fever on the train. His condition 
worsened and when he found himself in the court, all set for a session 
of competitive music, he could hardly stand erect. It was impossible 
for him to withdraw for he was the main artiste of the evening. So when 
his turn came he had to sing. But so unwell was he that even the 
sthayi could not be completed. He put down the tanpura and stopped 
unceremoniously. 


It was surely an odd thing to happen. The entire gathering 
including the Raja, was disappointed. Determined to make good at 
his next appearance, Altaf Khan rested for a complete day. And 
when, on the third day, he was again invited to sing, he responded 
magnificently. He sang for six hours—and with remarkable effect. 
The Raja was delighted. The Ustad was given a befitting present? 
the court. What is more, the prince become his pupil. 


{01 ALTAF HUSSAIN KHAN: 

Being a veteran, Altaf Khan had heard most of the master 
musicians over the last seventy-five years—that is, right since the age 
when he stepped out of his home to win laurels for himself. To 
turn first to the khyaliyas, he cherished the memories of Bahadur Khan 
of Delhi; Natthan Khan Agrewale, father of Wilayat Hussian Khan; 
Zahoor Khan ‘Begumwala’ of Delhi; Fateh Ali of Patiala; and 
Quadratullah Khan of Sikandarabad, in Uttar Pradesh. 


Had he ever had the privilege of listening to the music of Rahmat 
Khan who, as is widely known used to tour the country along with the 
circus of Sri Vishnupanth ? Altaf Khan regretted he had not, though 
when he was only 8 years of age, he did accompany his father to meet 
the maestro when the latter visited Khurja — with the circus. He also. 
remembers one particular incident which illustrates how hard it was to: 
please the great Rahmat Khan. It occurred at Bombay. In a well- 
attended musical gathering Fayyaz Khan provided the first recital. 
He was followed by Altaf Khan. They had both hoped to win at least 
anod of approval from Rahmat Khan. But he sat absolutely unmoved. 
However, when Alladia Khan began, Rahmat Khan opened his eyes and. 
wondered significantly: ‘Has the singing begun ?” 


If asked to name the more important of the alapiyas and dhrupad 
singers he had heard, Altaf Khan would refer to Murad Khan of Delhi, 
Maula Bux and Nawab Khan of tilwandi gharana, the famous brothers, 
Allabande-Zakiruddin Khan; and Karamat Khan of Jaipur. The last 
of these, Altaf Khan tells us, was remarkable for his thin yet 
exceedingly musical voice. 


Recalling the great tabla players of his day, Altaf Khan would 
refer, in particular, to the following: Natthu Khan and Musaffar 
Khan of Delhi, Abid Hussian Khan of Lucknow, Beeru Misr and Gopi 
of Banaras and Maulvi Ram of Mymensing. His favourite sitariyas 
were some of the best known names of the past : Ameer Khan of Gwalior 
—a true representative of the seniya school—and Imdad Khan, grand- 
father of Vilayat Khan the well known sitariya of today. 


This list does not include Babu Khan of Gwalior, of whom Altaf 
Khan was prepared to make a special mention. Babu Khan, we are 
told, used to tend cattle and, though his sitar would rarely have all 
the strings or frets, he could always produce out of it the loveliest of 
Music. As for the beenkars, Altaf Khan was confident that the best of 
them, over the last one hundred years or so, had been Murad Khan, 
pupil of Bande Ali Khan, and of all the sarod players, he knew, he had. 
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a special word of praise for Ghulam Ali Khan, grandfather of Ustad 
Hafiz Ali Khan and a pupil of Tanras Khan. 


Did he gain anything by listening to these masters? Altaf Khan 
would answer affirmatively and refer with perceptible thankfulness to 
two vocalists in particular—Bahadur Khan of Delhi and Alladia Khan, 
Again, he felt proud of the fact that Tanras Khan’s sister was married 
to his mother’s father. This is indeed an important detail of Altaf 
Khan’s musical heritage. He would, however, hasten to add that, 
formally and directly, he had learnt only from his father and uncles. 


Folk Music 

Classical music had thus been Altaf Khan’s main interest. It 
would, however, be wrong to infer that he was insensitive to the 
‘charms of folk music. Some incidents from his life may here be cited. 
‘One of these occured at Khurja. He was proceeding in a tonga towards 
the railway station to go to Purnea, when the following simple song 
gently closed in upon him: 


q AT Hl aT a TAA, aaw FO faraardt 
qa PT It ga wat, adr som feat 
aaa a feral 


The singer was a grass-cutter. He sang as he worked in total 
oblivion of the world around him. Altaf Khan was overwhelmed by 
the soulful quality of the song and by the telling directness of its 
theme. He lost all inclination to proceed, paid off the tongawalla and 
went on listening enraptured till it grew dark, whereupon he quietly 
trudged back home. Altaf Khan was then only forty years old but 
even when, as an old man of ninty-five, he recalled that song he 
grew tearful. The lapse of time had in no way dimmed the impact of 
the experience. The maestro candidly confessed that with all his musical 
training—or perhaps because of it—he had never been able to sing s0 
effectively as that simple man had sung. 


Altaf Khan had another such experience at Qualan-dargarhai, a 
suburb of Khurja, about a mile from the railway station. It occured 
at midnight. Sweet rural strains suddenly awakened him. He looked 
around, The music seemed to come from a neighbouring house. Sone 
women were singing to the accompaniment of the spinning stone-mill. 
And they sang so sweetly, of simple sentiments, that Altaf Khan lay 
listening night long—and weeping. 


There is, he would explain, nothing mysterious about the ready 
appeal of folk music. The theme here is what it should really be ~ 0% 
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common sentiments and attitudes. The akara is simple and unaffected. 
And, above all, the entire singing is such a direct outpouring of the heart. 
that a spell is worked through its sheer naturalness. 


How is a training in classical technique then indispensable? Does. 
it not estrange us from the deeper sources of appeal? Altaf Khan 
would here hazard no answer. But he made no secret of it that many 
a time he had himself been transported by the simplest of music. Music 
must have appeal above everything else; technique is secondary. This. 
was Altaf Khan’s considered opinion. Even in the realm of classical 
music, he would add, the emphasis should be on sweetness of svara and 
design, rather than on mere intricacy and speed. To a musician seeking 
to grow as a performer he had the following orthodox advice to give: 
regular rayaz under the eye of an Ustad; good, nourishing diet; 
above all, simple, temperate habits. The aspirant to fame must in 
addition beware of his friends. For they tend to admire uncritically 
and may therefore mislead. Altaf Khan knew well why his own sons 
wrestled to win his approval, he would be exacting with a purpose. 


In music, as in life, Altaf Khan was a traditionalist. As far back 
as he could think — and he would revell in recalling the more important 
‘names in the past ten generations of his family—he saw an unbroken 
succession of eminent musicians and composers. This awareness of his 
heritage kept him, on the one hand, continually. self-critical and, on 
the other, studiedly averse to glib experimentation. 


Characteristically enough, Altaf Khan kept thinking of music till 
almost the last breath of his life. Paralysis struck him on 8th March, 
1964 and he passed away on the 15th at about 3.30 p.m. but, in the 
hospital, a strange thing happened, symbolic of the man. After four 
days of fruitless treatment, the Ustad rallied strongly. Being unable to 
articulate words, he resorted to akara; and, in a pathetic struggling 
manner, he succeeded in indicating to his son, Wahid, the form ofa 
rare raga which the young man had for years been eager to learn. It was. 
the last flicker of a will that had burnt intensely and for long. 


NOTES 

alapa a slow elaboration of a raga with or without text ag 
rhythm. 

aroha musical ascent 

avaroha musical descent 


boltan a tan with the words (bol) of the song. 
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dhrupad 
gharana 
khyal 
rayaz 
sargam 


sthayi 


sama 
farana 


teevra 
theka 
thumri 


vilambit 


an old but existing style of classical Hindustani vocal music, 
emphasising the rhythm. 

a traditional school of Hindustani music which develops 
primarily around a particular family. 

the more popular style of classical Hindustani vocal music 
today. 

musical practice 

sol-fa rendering 

the first line of a song. Aesthetically, it is the ground of the 
entire recital. 

the first beat and the focal point of the rhythmic cycle. 

a musical composition characterized by drawing upon the 
euphonious syllables roundly employed in alapa, and upon 
the syllables employed by the tabla players to describe 
strokes on the drums. 

sharped note 

rhythmic cycle or the basic beats thereof 

a light-classical form of singing, quite opposed to the.solemn 
dhrupad. Were, more importance is given to the text 
than in khyal. The subject-matter of a thumri is, asa rule, 
erotic. 

slow movement (adagio) 


Prof. S. K. Saxena is a Doctor of Philosophy, his field of study being 
aesthetics. At present he is reader in Philosophy at Delhi University. 
North Indian Music has been one of his chief interests and he is an 
acknowledged critic, writing widely on the subject. 


FORMS IN MUSIC 


An Exploratory Mathematical Study of Indian Musical Patterns 





Dr. B. C. Deva and P. S. Nair 


Abstract 


Indian music is basically melodic. The melodic schemes, called 
ragas, are about 400 in number in current practice. There has been a 
continuous tradition of attempts to classify the ragas on the basis of 
scales they employ and/or their melodic similarities. Not many of these 
Systems have been methodologically strict or sufficiently objective. 


We here attempt to introduce a method for the study of melod,’ 
{raga) based on the concepts of cybernetics, information theory and re- 
lated branches. The raga is conceived as a Statistically definable melodic 
pattern. This pattern is analysed in terms of entropy and rank 
correlation. f 


From this it is proposed to explore methods of defining forms in 
melody or raga patterns. 


The present paper will deal with the static aspect of the pro- 
bability of occurance of notes. 
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1. Introduction 


1.1. The problem 


The various forms of melody in Indian music—currently called 
ragas—have undergone a number of changes during the course of the long 
history of this land. We have the various styles of vedic recitation, the 
numerous modal types called jatis and the later melodic forms which 
have come to be known as ragas. The ragas themselves have grown 
greatly in number and at present we may estimate the total types to be 
about 400 in number, including North and South Indian styles. Along 
with the growth in number, there have been periodic attempts to classify 
them, either by the scales used by them or by the similarity of melodic 
patterns. Except Venkatamakhin of the 17th c., we do not find any one 
developing a methodologically consistent theory which could be sufficiently 
objective, comprehensive and fairly immune from the vagaries of histori- 
cal changes. His method is based on the types of musical scales, (72 
melakartas) but gives no procedure to classify ragas by their tonal pat- 
terns. The method developed by others purporting to use melodic 
patterns have either been very unsystematic or applicable to some re- 
stricted period of musical history. 


We present here our attemps to use the methods of cybernetics, 
communication theory and other related methods for the study of melo- 
dic patterns in Indian music. The purpose would to be develope methods 
which would reveal the similarities and differences between raga patterns 
and to construct a tool which would lend itself to versatile use in the 
study of melodic music. Necessarily, our efforts are exploratory at this 
stage. We will examine various techniques which can individually or 
complementarily describe the major musical patterns; no exhaustive study 
is attempted, 


1.2, The concept of raga 


The concept of raga is the main foundation of the current Indian 
music. A ragamay be thought of asa tonal scheme or theme, more or 
less strictly governed by certain traditionally accepted constraints. An 
Indian musician trains himself in the intricacies of these schemes and, 2S 
an artist, his work is to show to the best of his imaginative ability the 
beauties of these tonal schemes, conforming himself to the rules of the 
traditional grammar. Indian music is very much imbued with the 
‘virtuoso’ approach. The most important rules which determine the 
formation of a raga are : 
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1, A raga should have a definite scale. 


2. A raga should never omit Sa. It must have at-least one of the 
following: Pa, Ma, ma. 


3. A raga does not have less than four notes. 


4. A raga (specially North Indian) has a sonant called the vadi 
or amsa ina given tetrachord. Its counter part in the other 
tetrachord is called the samvadi. They are expected to be 
prominent either by repetition or extension. They are said 
to have a multiplicity (bahulatva). Other notes in the raga are 
used in varying degrees of scarcity (alpatva). 


5. Avragahas a definite ascent and descent of tones. Itis also 
characterised by certain tonal groups or movements (varna, 
chalan). For it is not sufficient to know only the sonants and 
the probabilities of occurance of notes. One must be very 
familiar with the nature of the tonal phrases and idioms—i.e., 
the tonal transitions. 


The first two rules are followed more strictly than the others. The 
third rule finds a few exceptions, The last two are the ones that 
‘concern us here. For they impose constraints on tonal] occurance and 
movement. Though these constraints are accepted by all musicians, they 
are not inviolable; often they are observed more in the breach. Often 
they even vary from school to school. But for these restrictions, a 
musician is free to improvise and therein lies his genius. This is akin 
to the genius of the poet who creates his poem accepting the traditional 
constraints of his languages. 


It is obvious from the foregone description that a raga pattern is 
not completely determined, but is largely statistical in nature. Our 
purpose here is to develop a typological analysis of these patterns. 


The present paper will deal with the raga patterns in terms of tonal 
Probability. This is a quantitative measure of rule 4 given above. 


2. Data and analysis 


2.1. Material 


The data available are vast and it is not feasible, at this stage, to 
give an exhaustive analysis. We will confine ourselves to typical 
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examples mainly from North Indian music. One raga of South Indian 
music is also studied for the sake of comparison. 


The material available is of two types. First, is the free impro- 
visation (alap). This does not readily lend itself to quantitative analysis 
fortworeasons. (1) in the notational form it does not have a re- 
gular time measure and (2) it is not available sufficiently extensively 
in such a form. The second type comprises songs composed in various 
ragas. These are obtainable in printed score quite extensively. They 
are set to definite time measure and hence amenable to quantitative 
analysis. Further, in some rare ragas only such songs are available and 
even highly trained musicians rely on these for their knowledge of the 
raga. In view of these reasons we have taken songs in notation as our 


material for analysis. 


Now, reduction of music to notation quantizes the acoustic material 
to a very high degree. Hence, the finer details of actual music can not 
be represented by any score.. Our analysis has to be studied with this 
reservation. 


2.2. Units of enumeration 


The units of enumeration are determined by two definitive 
characteristics of notes: (1) their pitch (position in the musical scale) 
and (2) their duration. 


Indian music recognises, for purposes of notation only, twelve notes. 
(South Indian music has sixteen names for these). We wish to em- 
phasise here that these twelve notes are to be treated as pitch regions ot 
pitch ranges : there is no question of temperament and each note includes 
the finer variations like double flats, double sharps and enharmonic 
variants. The twelve notes, their Western equivalents (on C scale) and 
numbers on the twelve-tone scale are given below. The numbers will be 
used in all further descriptions : 


Indian Sa ri Ri ga Ga Ma ma Pa dha Dha ni Ni 


Western C Ds D Ey E F FY G As A Bs B 
Numbers:1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 


Duration is measured in matra (crochet). In South Indian must¢ 
often akshara (quaver) is used. 


While introducing the concept of the raga, we referred to the multi- 
plicity of a note in the raga as a definitive character. It 1s obvious 


~~ 
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that the multiplicity of an element (note) determines the probability of 
that element in the set (raga). Therefore, the quantitative definition of 
the multiplicity of a note in raga is its probability of occurence. 


The probability of any note in a raga is estimated as follows. The 
number of matras for which a note occurs ina song either by repetition 
or extension is counted, including fractions of matras. This is divided by 
the total duration of the song in matras, The ratio gives the probability 
of occurance of the note in the raga. 


For the purposes of this exploratory study, we have taken six songs. 
in each of the ragas under consideration. The tonal probability for notes 
in each raga are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


The table gives the probability of occurance of a note in the song 
selected for enumeration. 6 different songs in each raga have been 
analysed, so that in all there are 36 songs. a, b,c, d, e, f, identify the 
songs for each raga as given in standard scores. For instance, in raga 
Asavari, 0.2589 shows the pi of note No. 1 in Song a. 


Note Note Tonal Probability 
No. Name a b c d e f Mean 
Raga: Asavari 
1. Sa” 0.2589 0.2767 0.2105 . 0.2678 | 0.2725 0.1907 0.2462 
3 Ri 0.1071 0.1699 0.1382 0.1429 0.1350 0.1779 0.1452 
4. ga 0.1339 0.1068 0.1053 0.0982 0.1125 0.1107 0.1068 
6. Ma 0.982 0.0874 0.0921 0.0938 0.1275 0.0886 0.0979 
8. Pa 0.2232 0.1748 0.3026 0.1786 0.1775 0.2226 0.2132 
9. dha 0.1786 0.1553 0.1447 0.2009 0.1338 0.1476 0.1602 
Le ni — 0.0291 0.0066 0.0179 0.0413 0.0615 0.0261 
Raga: Darbari Kanada 
1. Sa 0.3412 0.1969 0.2553 0.3026 0.2212 0.3214 0.2731 
2. Ri 0.1647 0.1024 0.0851 0.1861 0.1062 0.0918 0.1227 
3. ga 0.0765 0.1260 0.0709 0.1029 0.0619 0.0561 0.0824 
6. Ma 0.1294 0.1732 0.1064 0.0832 0.1770 0.1378 0.1345 
8. Pa 0.1353 0.2165 = s(0.2127 = «0.0983. s«0.2212 = 0.1633 (0.1746 
9. dha 0.0118 0.0531 0.0284 0.0757 0.0619 0.0510 0.0473 
Le oni 0.1412 0.1299 0.2411 «0.1518 (0.1504 = 0.1786 0.1654 
Raga: Bhoop 
l. Sa 0.2890 0.1328 0.3023 0.4009 0.3227 0.4127 0.3101 
3. Ri 0.1503 0.1328 ~— (0.2209 Ss«0.1802 = «0.1736 = 0.12700. 1641 
5. Ga 0.2370 0.3750 0.2442 0.1396 0.2609 0.2063 0.2438 
8. Pa 0.1156 0.2813 0.1395 «0.1806 «(0.1384 = 0.1270 (0.1554 
10. Dha 0.2081 0.0781 0.0930 0.1486 0.1044 0.1270 0.1265 
Raga: Deskar 
l. Sa 0.3480 0.3464 0.3333 0.3810 0.3868 0.4235 0.3692 
3. Ri 0.0759 0.1000 0.1111 0.1111 0.0660 0.0941 0.0930 
5. Ga 0.0928 0.1222 0.1358 0.0952 0.1980 0.1412 0.1309 
8. Pa 0.2743 0.2222 -~=— «0.2099 -=s «0.2063 «= 0.1887 = 0.1706 0.2120 
10. Dha 0.2110 0.2111 0.2099 0.2063 0.2170 0.1706 0.2043 


Continued 
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Raga: Yaman 


1. Sa 0.1789 0.2190 0.2165 ~=—-0.2000 = 0.2500 = :0.3130 0.2296 
3. Ri 0.1368 0.1856 0.1443 0.1400 0.1190 0.2408 - 0.1597 
5. Ga 0.1579 0.1074. «0.1546 = 0.2250 = 0.1667 = 0.0401 ~~ 0.1419 
7. ma 0.1263 0.1178 0.0825 0.0100 0.0833 0.0369 —_—0.0761 
8. Pa 0.1947 0.2742 «(0.2371 «0.2900 0.2143 (0.2536 = 0.2440 
10. Dha 0.1105 0.0730 0.0778 = «0.0880 =—:0.0595— (0.0417 0.0737 
12. Ni 0.0947 0.0730 0.0576 0.0550 0.1072 0.0731 0.0819 
Raga: Kalyani 
1. Sa 0.1595 0.1872 0.1696 0.2360 0.2033 0.1308 0.1811 
3. Ri 0.0859 0.1608 0.1246 0.1164 0.10385 0.0962 0.1146 
5. Ga 0.1595 0.1608 ~=—-0.1280 = «0.1340 = (0.0967 «0.19238 0.1452 
7. ma 0.1718 0.0969 0.1194 0.0893 0.1141 0.1231 0.1191 
8. Pa 0.1656 0.1608 0.1488 0.1786 0.2399 0.1423 0.1727 
10. Dha 0.1227 0.1564 «0.1782 0.1499 0.1364 ~=—-0.1923 (0.1560 
12. Ni 0.1350 0.0771 0.1315 0.0957 0.1047 01231 0.1112 


2.3. Analysis 


It is necessary to establish that songs included in the same raga do 
‘have similar structure. That is, they should show reasonable resem- 
‘blances of belonging to the same population. To establish this the mean 
-distribution of each note in the songs was calculated :. these mean 
values are given in the last column of Table 1. Applying Chi? test, it was 
found that in all cases the individual values did not vary significantly 
from the means. This goes to show that (a) all the specimens under one 
head to belong to the same raga, hence (b) the raga structure itself is 
statistically definable and (c) the mean distribution can be taken to be 
Tepresentative of the raga structure. The Chi? values are given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Chi? values for ragas. Each song is compared with the mean. Table 
values for all heptatonic ragas (Darbari, Asavari, Yaman, Kalyani): 
11.070 (at 5%). 


Table values for all pentatonic ragas (Bhoop, Deskar): 7.815 (at 57%)* 


Raga - : Song No. 
a b c d ® f 
Asavari 0.04621 0.01652 0.05944 0.02133 «0.08196 ~=—_0-07032 
Darbari 0.07090 0.07779 0.07067 0.11221 0.04892 0-02687 
Bhoop 0.06562 0.29846 9.03036 0.08052 0.00798 ~—02.05329 
Deskar 0.03422 0.00220 0.00737 «0.01381, 0.04642 © 0,02245 
Yaman 0.07811 0.03748 0.00365 0.52900 0.02843 0.18942 
Kalyani 0.04699  €.03571 0.01437 0.01437 «0.04920 0.0500 
PEE Dep Pasceacccsciethace Pn are the probabilities observed in Tn cells 
{a b, ¢, d, etc., in Table 1) and Pfs T[ngee-+-++-«7Pn are the ones calculated 


according to a given hypothesis (Mean values in Table 1) the agreement 
between the observed aad calculated ones is tested by considering the 


probabilitv of Chi?. It has been shown that 20-r is distributed 4 
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Chi? with (n—1) d.f., where n is the total number of classes, O the observed 
probability and E the calculated probability. The table values (as 
obtained from Standard tables) give the values of Chi? for 5% and 1%. 
levels of probability. 


The histograms, herein called raga-spectra, are drawn from the: 
mean distributions. (See Figure at end). 


3. Definitions of distinction 


It was seen above that the tonal probability of notes in a raga de-- 
fine it. It is now necessary to study the interrelations of notes within a 
raga, so that these relations give us the tool wherewith further to define- 
and distinguish ragas. The problem of distinction becomes important 
when we consider the fact that the same scale of notes can be so arranged. 
to give different ragas, as will be evident from the example below. 
Further, at least theoretically, the same probabilities distributed differently - 
among the notes of the same scale can also give different ragas. The 
following methods of distinction among ragas are introduced to describe- 
the interrelations of notes in a raga. 


3.1. Entropy 


2 


This is a measure of the predictability of the elements in a set—i.e.,. 
of the notes in a raga. Obviously, the greater the entropy the greater’ 
the number of patterns obtainable in a raga. This quantity would, 
therefore, give us a measure of the constraint in a raga and thence diffe-. 
rentiate one raga from another. Table 3 gives the maximum entropy (E),. 
the actual entropy (H), and relative entropy (R) for each raga as cal- 
culated from the mean distribution in Table 1. (For convenience logs to- 
base 10 have been used.) 


TABLE 3 , 
Raga E H R den 
Asavari 0.8451 0.7903 0.9351 
Darbari 0.8451 0.6752 0.9659 - 
Bhoop 0.6990 0.6752 0.9659 
Deskar 0.6990 0.6551 0.9372 
Yaman 0.8451 0.7983 0.9452 
Kalyani 0.8451 0.8377 0.9913 


Entropy here is an empirical measure and is defined as 
E= = *Piv) log Pj where P; is the ee of an: 
element. It would indicate the extent of scatter of elements in a raga- 
and the capacity to generate a number of melodic patterns. The full. 
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musical implication of entropy measurements of Indian musical ‘thema 
will have to be worked out in due course. 


The following inferences are in order. 


Bhoop and Deskar : 


Both these are pentatonic ragas with notes 1, 3, 5, 8,10. Therefore, 
the maximum entropy (E) for bothis the same. They, as scales, are 
equally capable of providing melodic patterns. But their actual entropies 
(H) are different, being greater for Bhoop. Hence it is less redundant 
than Deskar and has the capacity to have greater melodic patterns. 


Darbari and Asavari : 


These two are heptatonic ragas with notes 1, 3, 4, 6, 8,9, 11. Their 
E s are equal. Hand hence R for Darbari is higher. It is obvious that 
Asavari is more restricted in its tonal distribution. The differences, how- 
ever, are not marked. 


Yaman and Kalyani : 


The former isa North Indian raga and the latter a South Indian 
one. Both are heptatonic with the notes 1, 3, 5, 7,8, 10, 12. They have 
the same E. The H for Kalyani is markedly higher than for Yaman. 
Notice that it has a relative entropy of 0.9913! This shows that the 
seven notes are almost equally distributed, i.e., they have almost equal 
tonal probabilities. Not so Yaman. It is more restricted in its tonal 
distribution. This is evident from the raga spectra also. 


We even venture to guess that this may be one of the major 
differences between the South and North Indian styles. The formet is 
‘capable of greater patterns in the same raga. It further implies that 
North Indian musicians recognise finer tonal distributions within a set 


_~{raga) in a definitive manner. They create more ragas from the same 


conal group but the South Indian creates more patterns in the same 1ag@. 
Elsewhere we have distinguished these two styles as autocentric (South 
Indian) and telecentric (North Indian).* 


Entropy is a measure of the average predictability of elements in 
aset. It does not reveal the internal ordering within the set. To 
measure this it is necessary to determine the conditional entropy (the 
influence of one element on the predictability of another) in the system. 
However, this also would suffer from the same fundamental draw back of 
‘such entropy measurements in that, given the same probability distributions 
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of elements, their rearrangement among the elements does not alter the 
entropy of the system. Therefore, methods to describe the internal 
structure of a system are necessary. One such method is described below 


‘in 3.2. 


3.2. Rank Correlation : 


The notes used in a raga are arranged in the ascending order of 
pitch. Each is given an ordinal number in this rank ordering. This is 
its pitch rank. Obviously, rank arrangement according to this scale 
‘will be the same for ragas which use the same kind of notes. The tonal 
probabilities of notes are also arranged in an increasing order. This 
ranking will always be different for different ragas, even if they use the 
same kind of notes. Here then are two rankings: one according to 
pitch (which may be identical for any number of ragas, e.g., for Bhoop 
and Deskar) and the other according to tonal strengths (which must 
always be different for different ragas.) The relation between these two 
rankings may be expressed by the coefficient of rank correlation, t 
following Kendall5. t values for the ragas are given in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
t, the coefficient of rank correlation 
Asavari Darbari Bhoop Deskar Yaman Kalyani 
—0.43 —0.14 —0.8 0 —0.43 —0.24 


It is evident that a high negative correlation indicates emphasis on 
the lower tetrachord and a high positive correlation an emphasis on the 
upper tetrached. 


One peculiarity may also be noted. All the ragas (except Deskar) 
have a negative correlation, which could mean that they all emphasise 
the lower tetrachord. Perhaps this is an accidental feature caused by 
the choice of the ragas studied here. It may also be due to the great 
tonal probability of the note No. 1 which is the universal tonic in modern 
Indian music, This will be discussed below. 


4. Summary and discussion 


The present day music of India is based on the raga concept. 
Ragas are statistically definable tonal schemes. It is here attempted to 
explore methods of mathematically defining raga patterns. 


Six songs in notation for each of the six ragas chosen were analysed 
quantitatively. The raga structure is defined in terms of the tonal 
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strengths of the component notes, i.e., in terms of the probability of 
occurance of the notes in the ragas. The interrelations of the tonal 
strengths in the raga are expressed in the following ways. 


4.1. Entropy 


Employing the probabilities of notes in a raga, its entropy is calcu- 
lated. Knowing the number of notes in the raga, its maximum entropy is. 
calculable. From these, the relative entropy of raga is also deter- 
mined. It is found that the entropies of ragas which use the same notes. 
are distinguishably different. For instance, pairs like Bhoop-Deskar, 
Darbari-Asavari, Kalyani-Yaman are distinguished by their entropy 
characteristics. The entropies of ragas also give us an insight into their 
nature; for entropy in the main indicates the potentiality ofa raga for 
generating melodic patterns. Perhaps, this may eventually be related 
to the ethos of the raga. 


It is necessary to note here the position of note No. 1 in these 
distributions. It is doubtful whether this note should be accounted for 
at all in any determination of raga forms. First, in all except one raga, 
herein studied, it has the highest probability of occurance. Hence, per- 
haps, it does not contribute any differentiating character to a raga. 
Secondly, its strength is often so much greater than those of other notes 
that it vitiates perspective of the other notes in the calculation. This is 
specially observable in Darbari. This unique position of Sa is due to its 
being the universal keynote and tonic in current Indian music. This 
might even give us a clue to distinguish current Indian music from the 
ancient modal one. 


4.3. Rank correlation. 


Whereas entropy shows the predictability of the raga form, it has. 
one defect. For, if the tonal strengths are distributed differently among 
the notes of a given scale, one can get a different raga. But the entropy 
relation will not alter. Under such cases rank correlation provides 4 
measures of differentiation. For it is an expression of the internal re- 
lations of notes to their probabilities of occurance. 


The coefficient may be taken to indicate the emphasis of the lower 
or upper tetrachord. Here we may note the incongruous effect of Sa, 
as it is almost always the first in ranking in both pitch and probabilit y 
scales. Further, since the upper Sa is counted with the middle Sa, its 
position mixes up the tetrachords. This is the reason, perhaps, why We 
have not found a raga with a + rank correlation. 
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Fig. 1 Raga spectra. The numbers on the horizontal axi 
concemed raga. The height of a bar is proportional to the ton2 
note in the rega. The wider scatter in Kalyuni (S. Indian) and regions 
centration in the five North Indian ragas may be noted. 


Forum 


NOTATION 


Some views on the Akademi Report 





Elaboration Antsher Lobo 


The sruti system of the Syllabo-Phonetic Notation is based on the 
extremely simple principle of the perfect harmonic pancham and the 
harmonic tambura gandhar, the pancham series being known as quintal 
and the gandhar series as tertian. : 


In this system the sudh madhyam MO may be indicated simply as _ 
M, and the unalterable shadj and pancham as S and P respectively. 


Briefly, the whole system of the Syllabo-Phonetic Notation may 
be condensed in the following four phases : : 


(a) The ascending teevratar quintal series of fifths beginning with 
P are: P, Ri, Di, Gi, (Ni), (Mi). The numerators of their 
interval-ratios are increasing powers of number, 3, namely : 3, 
9, 27, 81, etc. based as they are on the third partial of the 
harmonic series. These sharper-positive quintal intervals are 
all Pythagorean and in a coloured chart may be marked red 
(active). 


(b) The descending atikomal negative quintal series of fifths begin- 
ning with M, are : M, No, Go, (Do), (Ro). The denominators of 
their interval-ratios are increasing powers of number 3, 
namely : 3, 9, 27, 81, etc. based as they are on the inverted 
third partial of the harmonic series. These flatter-negative 
quintal intervals also are all Pythagorean and in a coloured 
chart may be marked green (passive). 


Similarly, the teevra-positive tertian series of fifths, based on 


(c 
tambura gandhar above shadj, are: Re, De, Ge, Ne, Me. The 


— 
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numerators of their interval-ratios are multiples of number 5, 
based as they are on the fifth partial of the harmonic series, 
These sharp-positive tertian intervals are all Aristoxenian and 
in a coloured chart may be marked pleasing pink (active), 


(d) And the komal-negative tertian series of fifths, based on komal 
dhaivat (which is the corresponding gandhar below shadj), are : 
Ra, Da, Ga, Na, Ma. The denominators of their interval- 
ratios are multiples of number 5, based as they are on the 
inverted fifth partial of the harmonic series. These komal- 
negative tertian intervals are again all Aristoxenian and in a 
coloured chart may be marked sad blue (passive). 


The vowel-sounds Oh, Ah, Eh, Ee, in the given order, are selected 
because, under certain constant conditions, the wave-graph for the 
atikomal vowel-sound Oh, obtained on phonodeik, is softest and gradually 
increases in roughness till it is roughest for the teevratar vowel-sound Ee. 


In the Syllabo-Phonetic system the atikomal-komal variants and the 
teevra-teevratar variants of gandhar for instance, ending in vowel-sounds 
O — A and E —I, are two pairs of twin notes, making from shadj the 
in-between intervals of 90, 22, 70, 22 cents. 


When Bharata in his Natya Sastra instructs on the gradual dimi- 
nution in tone of one veena against another veena, originally tuned alike, 
his sruti stages appear to be 22, 90, 70, 22. Also, the 22 srutisof 
Shrangadeva in Sangit Ratnakar have the order of 90, 22, 70, 22, only 
in one case, namely from Ge to Me, because the transposition of modes 
murcanas were made from different points in those days, resulting in 
such obsolete srutis as chyut S, chyut P and chyut M. The exact size 
of their intervals can be indirectly deduced from the given descriptions 


of samyads. 


But, now that the modes are theoretically reckoned from a fixed 
starting point shadj, the recurring order of srutis 90, 22, 70, 22, has 
become uniform. 


The teevratar and atikomal srutis of 90 cents immediately before 
and after Sand P, namely the Pythagorean limmas represented by Ni 
or Mi and Ro or Do are useful only for transpositions, though they ar 
included in the Syllabo-Phonetic system for the sake of simple uniformity. 
In practice, however, these Pythagorean limmas of 90 cents are substi- 
tuted by teevratar and atikomal tertian limmas of 92 cents and notated 
as ‘Ni or ‘Mi and Ro’ or Do’ respectively. The chromatic Ro’ is used in 
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Marwa thath. The Pythagorean limmas before and after S and P are 
also substituted sometimes by sharpest teevratam and flattest ati-atikomal 
(small semitone) tertian intervals of 70 cents, and notated as Ni” or 
Mi” and “Ro or “Do. These gandhar-of-gandhar chromatic semitones 
are based on number 25 and hence have multiples thereof in their 
interval-ratios. These chromatic intervals of 70 cents are usually 
used, not for sustained notes but in quickly ascending and descending 
melodic passages and in brisk ornamental gamaks, as the semi-tones 
tend to gravitate towards the main notes. When used after Ri and Di, 
they are named Ru (D-sharp) and Du (A-sharp) as in Western music 
notation. 


Finally, the limmas are occasionally substituted by septimal inter- 
vals of 85 cents, based on number 7 and having multiples of 7 in their 
interval-ratios. The septimal semitones after S and P are notated as 
"Ro and ’Do. The note ’Ro is used in septimal Todi. These septimal 
intervals are also used to substitute other semi-tone-intervals in a given 
mode. 


The main purpose of the Akademi Notation is to make it simple 
and practical in its fundamentals, The various chromatic semi-tones 
used before and afterS and P, instead of the Pythagorean limmas of 
90 cents marked in dotted lines, are shown in the two illustrations given 
below. 


92 Ue ses a al 


Ni 
sy f . vs o 
Ni ' Ni” ) Ro Ro bs Ro? 
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; P. L. Roy 
Comments 


The Notation system proposed by the Sangeet Natak Akademi 
for All India use is by no means an improvement on the Bhatkhande 
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System of Notations, which is the only system that is in actual use all 
over North India for Hindustani Music.} 


The most important points to be noticed are : 


1. 


P. 98. There are no such notes as accidental notes in 
Hindustani Music. Almost all important and_ established 
North Indian ragas like alhaiya bilawal, shukla bilawal, yaman 
kalyan, kedar, hamir, chhayanat, jaijawanti, gara, kamode, 
mia mallar, gaud mallar even khamaj, kafi, etc. use more 
than seven notes of any given scale or mode. Shuddha ni 
in kafiand khamaj are not accidental notes but essential 
notes. Komal ga and shuddha ni in jaijaiwanti are essential 
notes though the khamaja mela has not got these. Kedar 
kamode etc. use two madhyam and nishad, which are the 
essential and accidental notes. 


A significant difference between the Northern and Southern 
system of Music is that the same note in the Southern 
system connot have two different names. If the Northern 
system has a raga ina mela like Sa Re Re Ma Pa Dha Dha 
Sa it will be sung as such. In the Southern system the 
second Re is called Ga and the second Dha as Ni, with this 
fundamental difference in naming of the notes a common 
Notation is not possible for Hindustani and Karnatak Music. 


It should be remembered that notes are sung both in North 
and South and it would not be advisable or possible to 
change our habits of singing svaras, calling notes Re, Ro, Ra 
etc. 


p. 99. The rhythmic notation could be common to all and 
in this sphere the Bhatkhande system is far superior to the 
notation proposed. Additional lines below the notes are not 


needed at all SR = 34+} SRG = 34444 GM—P = 
act ee, Ne 


$+34+4+4 four notes (with one silent gives } matra each 
according to Bhatkhande System. I do not see any point in 
changing existing curved lines into straight lines, below the 
notes. The number of notes in a matra decide the fraction and 
this is the beauty and simplicity of the Bhatkhande system. 
Double or more lines are not needed. As soon as the singer 
sings the notes their number at once decides the Jaya or 


The Paluskar system is also widely used—B.C.D. 
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fraction of the matra. A note by itself indicates one matra, 

when another is added each has } matra and so on 

|] SRGMPDNS | will give 1/8 matra to each note. A double line 

is necessary only when a part of the matra has different 

laya ig. example SR GMP = 344 =44+4+1/641/641/6 
["_ Ne 


=1. This means that the matra is first split into half matras 
and then in the first half two notes and in the second three 
notes are sung. Those who sing or play can at once feel 
the divisions. All institutions even of the Vishnu Digambar 
school are quite used to this. 


Notation needs to be habitually interpreted. Ordinarily it 
takes about three years for a music student to interpret 
notation as intended in a composition. 


The shudha svaras of Karnatak Music are not accommodated 
in this notation p. 102. Even so four varieties of a note 
been named as Ro Ra, Re, Ri which does not apply to 
Hindustani Music. The Hindustani system does not recognise 
any more than twelve svaras or notes in the saptaka. Small 
variations depends on personal choice of musicians. In ragas 
like deshi todi and lalit various pitches for dhaivata are in 
use. And the most important pcint is that in the same 
raga the same note uses different pitches or srutis in different 
idioms. For instance in raga bhimpalasi, ma pani sa uses 
a high nishad but in Ma Pa Ni Dha Pa a low nishad is used. 
This is the universally accepted artistic technique. There 
can be no question of fixing the exact pitch of note fora 
raga. The very conception of shuddha and vikrita svaras is 
based on the artistic convention that a note hasa range of 
displacement. Inthe Northern system the displacement is 
about a semi-tone but may be just more. 


This displacement is deeply related to the entire system of 
ragas which was discussed by me in detail in 1952 Madras 
Academy Silver Jubilee Conference: ‘‘On the Transfor- 
mation of Sthaya by Alteration of Sruti”. Srutis do not 
exist in relation to the octave but in relation to angas sthayas 
or idioms. The proposed Notation system is thinking of 
notes only and not of idioms in which they occur. The 
idioms are based on intervals between notes and not on 
In fact both in Hindustani and Karnatak 


isolated notes. 
There is the line. 


Music no isolated note is ever in use. 
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the oscillation or other gamakas. In the paper mentioned 
above, printed in the 1953 issue, I had shown that with 
regard to musical sthayas or phrases or idioms a note can 
be displaced by a semitone and not more. And on this 
displacement the raga-Bhedahs developed. For instance Dha 
Ni Pa and Dha Ni Pa are phrases or angas of kanadas. Dha 
Ni Pais a mere nata phrase, and when Dha is displaced to 
Dha, we have Dha Ni Pa as a powerful kanada idiom. 


I conclude therefore that the Notation suggested may satisfy only 
persons who have very scanty knowledge of music. It will never be 
accepted by recognised experts in the field, either as musicians or scholars, 
or teachers in academies. 


C. S. Pant 


1, The Ro, Ra, Re, Ri symbols etc. though attempting scientific 
accuracy of pitch make the system extremely complicated and cumber- 
some for practical purposes. Though there is more or less a large 
measure of agreement on the values of the shudha notes, it is no use 
giving exact cent values to all the srutis, which are more or less dynamic 
rather than static and should be and are always left to intuition among 
teachers and disciples. A twelve note system is therefore the best as 
proved all over the world. A notation. system bothering about twenty- 
two or more or less srutis is bound to meet with the same fate as the 
sruti harmonium and the sruti system of E. Clements as set forth in his 
Introduction to the Study of Indian Music, London, 1963. When there 
are greater or lesser divergences of opinion as to the values of srutis 
among different theoreticians, which I cannot discuss here for want of 
space, it is absurd to devise a notation system based on them. All such 
attempts get confined only to academic treatises; they have never 
caught and never will catch the imagination of practical musicians. 


2. The horizontal line or lines below the notes accompanied by the 
curved line above the notes is an unnecessary complication of the signs 
for 4,4,} and the other fractional matras achieved in a much simpler way 
by a single curved line below by Bhatkhande. The use of the curve 
over notes both for fractional matras and for meend is a matter of blatant 
discredit. 


3. Iam inclined to believe that Bhatkhande’s system of notation 
is the best for all practical purposes, and has already taken roots as 
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evidenced by the vastness of publications in the form of books and 
journals etc. These cannot be put aside. There is no use beating about 


the bush with respect to a thing already achieved, 


P, Sambamoorthy 


In the discussions that took place at the meetings of the notations 
sub-committee, two views were expressed regarding the method of in- 
dicating the four varieties of the notes ri, ga, ma, da, ni. 


1. The four varieties to be represented by resorting to the vowel 
changes in the order of their occurrence in the scheme of alphabets. Thus 
with the introduction of the vowels A, I, U, E the four varieties of the 
notes will appear as ga, gi, gu, ge; ma, mi, mu, me and soon. This 
system is found in the Kudumiyamalai music inscription in Pudukottai, 
South India, This inscription belongs to the 7th century A.D. 


2. The second view is the Syllabo-Phonetic system already explain- 
ed in the Akademi pamphlet. 


I wish to suggest that a third, easy and self-explanatory system 
viz numerals 1, 2, 3, 4 sufficed to the concerned solfa syllabo may 
be adopted. Thus gal, ga2, ga3, ga4 will denote four varieties of 
gandhara in the increasing order of pitch. The frequencies of those four 
varieties will respectively be 32/27, 6/5 and 81/64. The frequencies of 
the 22 notes used in Indian music are derived on the basis of the cycles 
of fifths and fourths. There are some ragas wherein we come across 
notes which are flatter or sharper than one or other of these 22 notes, 
These micro-tonal distinctions can be represented by putting (plus or 
minus) sign against the concerned notes. Thus ti,- will indicate the 
note of frequency 25/24 which is slightly less than 256/243. 

The other signs in the notation agreed upon may be retained. At 
the top of a composition, the morga in which it is set that is chitratara 
or chitratama or ati-Chitratama may be indicated. This will give a clue 
to the value of the unit note. In the interest of ecomomy of space, 
the comma and semicolon for log ti duration of a note by one 
matra and two matras respectively, may Be resorted to, 
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